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A TEST OF FOUR PERSONALITY TRAITS 
OF ADOLESCENTS 


HENRY C. LINK 


OME of the criticisms of the validity of personality scales 
should be directed rather at the situation which makes 
validation difficult. The validation of a supposed intelli- 

vence test like the Stanford-Binet was comparatively simple, 
because intelligence, or at least some of its aspects, had already 
been codified in terms of scholastic achievement. For many 
years now, the world has been regimenting the intellectual 
content of education in terms of the various school disciplines 
beginning with the three Rs. Much as we worship these disci- 
plines now, their formulation was empirical and to a great 
extent, arbitrary. When, therefore, we validate tests of intel- 
ligence with reference to scholastic criteria, we manufacture a 
statistical validity. We do not, thereby, validate the criterion 
of intelligence used. Or, as now seems the trend, we may 
abandon the historic concept of intelligence, with its many 
implications, entirely, and substitute the term, intellectual 
capacity or achievement as measured by progress in school. 

While many centuries have witnessed a progressive codifica- 
tion of the intellectual life and education, they have seen little 
or no progress in the codification of personality. There are, 
today, no disciplines for personality corresponding to the disci- 
plines of formal education and culture. Even our concepts of 
personality are vague and contradictory. We have, for ex- 
ample, the rating of the personalities of pupils by their teach- 
ers, the net result of which is the conclusion that personality 
is something which children have progressively less of, the older 
they grow. 

Nevertheless, since Freud dramatized the point that psychol- 
ogy might be the study of how the individual adjusts himself 
to society, rather than the study of how he acquires knowledge, 
psychologists have progressed rapidly in the definition and 
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measurement of personality. All their studies begin with ce: 

tain assumptions or hypotheses in respect to what personality 
may be. We speak of personality traits by fiat. The concept 
of personality itself, and the attempt to measure it, represents 
a basic fiat, a determination to give scientific form and content 
to a field as yet undefined. The fact that nearly all the experi- 
ments with certain types of personality tests show little or no 
correlation between such tests and intelligence tests or scho 
lastic achievement, is a powerful indication that such tests 
measure consistently something which is different from or inde- 
pendent of the intellectual contents of life. When, as in a 
W.P.A. project supervised by Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld, in which 
the records of 110,000 unemployed workers were analyzed, we 
find that there was no relationship between speed of re-employ- 
ment or of finding a new job, and years of education (except 
in certain technical fields), we must infer that some factor or 
factors independent of traditional education determine the 
individual’s adjustment to society. 

The present study was based on the following assumptions: 

1. That personality is represented by the extent to which 
the individual has learned to convert his organic energies into 
habits or actions which successfully influence other people. 

2. That these habits or skills are acquired or may be acquired 
in much the same way that all skills are acquired. 

3. That neuroticism or emotional instability is a function of 
inadequate skills and habits. To the extent that the organic 
energies lack adequate mechanisms for their expression, con- 
flicts and emotional disturbances result. Therefore, if we can 
construct an inventory of desirable and undesirable habits and 
skills, a general measure of emotional stability becomes un- 
necessary. The high correlation on the Bernreuter scale, 
between extroversion-introversion and emotional stability, 
illustrates this point. 

4. That a personality scale must include as many as possible 
of the habits which directly or indirectly affect an individual’s 
relationship with other people—at least in the early stages of 
the study. 
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5. That these habits or items can be treated in groups, rep- 
resenting traits by fiat, subject to the findings of subsequent 
experimental processes. Also that such traits were bound to 
correlate positively with each other, to the extent that each con- 
tributes to the total of personality. By defimition, the question 
of independent traits cannot even arise, because, to the extent 
that traits contribute to an individual’s social effectiveness, 
they must correlate with the whole, and, to a lesser extent, with 
each other. The same may be said of the individual items. 
Unless they contribute positively or negatively toward a trait, 
they are independent of that trait and therefore have no place 
in it. 

About a hundred fifty items were selected and put into ques- 
tion form. They represented habits and activities common on 
the level of junior high and high school children. Because of 
certain differences in the activities of boys and girls, separate 
scales were constructed. Most questions called for a yes, no, 
and doubtful answer, but several required the checking of a 
list of activities ; for example, a list of twelve games and athletic 
sports ; a similar list of sports practiced for competitive honors ; 
a list of studies liked ; and provision for hobbies. 

So far as possible, the questions called for answers in respect 
to habits of behavior and avoided the questions requiring a 
rationalization of behavior or abstractions remote from specific 
habit patterns. In many market and advertising studies, 
based on the question technique, it has been found that the 
more nearly a question represents a specific habit or action, 
the more reliable the answers, except, of course, in respect to 
habits which are taboo. Students of this type of test have 
reached the same conclusion. However, some of the questions, 
as they now stand, are still far from ideal. 

Yes, doubtful, and no answers were scored 2, 1, and 0, or 
0, 1, and 2, thereby doing away with an unnecessary mathe- 
matical complication such as exists in the plus and minus 
schemes of scoring. The direction of the scores was based on 
the practice in similar tests, and on clinical case experience. 
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The traits which were scored were : 

1. Extroversion. 

2. Social initiative or aggressiveness. 

3. Self-determination. This trait consisted of items repre 
senting habits of doing things even though unpleasant or pain 
ful, but which were considered right or desirable. For ex 
ample, making friendly advances to people one dislikes, 0: 
practicing the piano when one would rather go to the movies 
The assumption underlying the selection of this trait was that 
a good personality involved the sacrifice of immediate satisfac 
tions to the disciplines of a wider range of skills. 

4. Economic self-determination. Since the ability to earn 
one’s own living proves to be of paramount importance in per 
sonal adjustment, the items in this trait consisted of habits of 
earning money, by chores, selling tickets or magazines, making 
trades, etc. In other words, samples of the disciplines and 
service required for economic independence or work success. 

5. Sex-adjustment. Assuming that proper sex-adjustment 
depended on habits of action toward members of the opposite 
sex formed early in life, this trait consisted of such items as 
going to mixed parties, having learned how to dance, telephon- 
ing to, playing with, or walking with the opposite sex, ete. 

Of the hundred fifty items all were scored for extroversion 
but only some were scored for each of the four traits other than 
extroversion. For example, items scored for social initiative 
were not scored in the sex-adjustment scale and vice versa. 

The test was first tried with individuals under close observa- 
tion, and then, three and a half years ago, given to five hundred 
children in grades eight to twelve. An item analysis was made 
to show the effects of each question on the seores of all five 
scales, regardless of whether the particular question had been 
scored for that trait or not. This furnished a basis for deleting 
some items which showed no significant deviatiens between 
those scoring low or high on each seale. It also made possible 
some revisions in the scoring of items for particular traits. 
Correlations between the traits both before and after the item 
analysis were computed. 
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Subsequently, the revised test was given to 1,500 boys and 
cirls in the public schools of five communities. Again, an 
item analysis was made, using a sample of 421 boys (219 in 
the ninth grade and 192 in the twelfth) taking the 50 highest 
scores on each seale, and lowest 50 as a basis. Some revisions 
in the scoring were made, and the 421 tests were rescored ac- 
cordingly. Correlations before and after the rescoring were 
computed. 

Throughout this process, the scoring used has given only 
equal weight to each question, namely 2, 1, or zero. Unless 
the scores for a collection of questions, each having equal 
weight, showed sufficiently high reliability, and inter-correla- 
tions of diagnostic value, any unequal weighting of the items 
would tend to obscure or distort whatever merit the test might 
have for further refinement. 


The reliability for each of the five scales was computed 
on the basis of the correlations between the odd and even 
scores, and corrected according to the Spearman prophecy for- 


mula. The resulting coefficients of reliability were: .87(X) ; 
.88(S.D.); .82(8.1.); .78(S.A.); .70(Ee.8S.D.). These coeffi- 
cients seem adequate in relation to the number of items scored 
in each seale. : 

Throughout the statistical analysis and revisions in the test 
and seoring, the inter-correlations between the traits remained 
approximately the same. The last set computed was based on 
the scores of 421 boys regardless of age and corrected for grade, 
and differences were as follows: 


Extroversion with : Social initiative with: 
Social initiative Wf Self-determination 385 
Self-determination 78! Eeonomie ‘‘ 597 


Economic. ‘‘ : Sex-adjustment 585 
Sex-adjustment 


Self-determination with: Economic self-determination 
Economic _ self-deter- with : 
nation ... a Sex-adjustment 407 
Sex-adjustment 
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The reason for scoring all items on the seale for extroversion 
grows out of our definition of personality, that is, the possession 
of habits which will successfully influence other people. Prac- 
tising the piano, doing chores, ete., may take the individual 
away from society, but the net result is to increase his influence 
on society. Extroversion was therefore scored as an inclusive 
measure of personality traits, representing the total extent to 
which the individual had acquired or was acquiring socially 
useful mechanisms of self-expression. Therefore, from the 
very construction of the test, fairly high correlations between 
extroversion and the four sub-traits are to be expected. In- 
deed, a simple regression equation, based on these correlations, 
enables us to predict the score in extraversion with statistical 
accuracy, so that we can omit all scoring for extroversion, 
and compute this score from the scores in the other four traits. 
If we had understood the implications of this study as well at 
the outset as we do now we should have avoided the term eztro- 
version, with its controversial and emotional biases, entirely. 
Our major fiat is personality, as already defined, and the term 
extroversion is an unnecessary and bothersome synonym. 

The generally lower and sometimes much lower correlations 
between the four sub-traits themselves encourages us to believe 
that they represent significantly different habits, attitudes, or 
skills. Such a process of differentiation, extended by a more 
complete sampling of habits, a more accurate method of evalu- 
ating these habits, and a finer classification of habits into traits, 
suggests the possibility of codifying the mechanisms of per 
sonality in a far more logical fashion than formal education 
today codifies the mechanisms of the intellectual life. 

In this connection, the test scores reveal differences of a sig- 
nificant sort. First, they show differences between individuals 
almost totally unlike the differences found in I.Q. or scholastic 
achievement tests. ‘Children of the ninth grade or fourteen to 
fifteen years old tend to have just as high scores in the tests as 
do children of the twelfth grade or seventeen to eighteen years 
old. These differences occur not only in the total scale, but in 
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the four sub-seales. Moreover, the extreme scores occur almost 
as often in the highest grade as in the lowest grade. 

Except for the Sex-adjustment scale, the differences between 
the means for the ninth and twelfth grades are barely above the 
point of statistical significance, for the number of individuals 
involved. Here again we have evidence of a trait or group 
of traits all of which are comparatively independent of formal 
education or educability as defined by scholastic progress. 

In relation to the individual scores themselves, individuals 
show a wide range of difference in the trait scores. For ex- 
ample, a boy of fourteen years is in the 93 percentile in Sex- 
adjustment, but in the 22 percentile in Social Initiative. Ap- 
plying the Segal ratic to the subtraits paired off in six pairs, 
significant differences were found for 14 per cent to 32 per 
cent of the individuals. In four of the six pairs, the significant 
differences exceeded 20 per cent. 

A few illustrations of items and their contribution toward 
extroversion of personality may be interesting. 

Playing a considerable variety of games and sports con- 
tributes positively toward the personality score, but playing 
them for competitive honors contributes even more. In fact, 
competitive athletics is one of the most significant of all items. 

Social dancing is also one of the items contributing most 
heavily toward personality. Peculiarly enough, this item is 
not only significant in sex-adjustment, but highly significant 
in self-determination. 

Other highly significant items are represented by the follow- 
ing questions. First, positive: 

Have you sometimes made calls on strangers to sell them 

magazines, tickets, newspapers, or other articles? 

When you have two things to do, one you like and one you 

dislike, do you generally do the thing you don’t like first ? 

Do you go to Sunday School? Do you like to go? 

Do you often rough-house with your friends? 


Do you usually send birthday cards or gifts to relatives and 
friends? 


Do you try to be friendly with all people whether you like 
them or not? 
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Significant items scored negatively are: 
Do you often say : I can’t do this, or, I am no good at this! 
Do you often lose your temper? 
Do you often lie awake at night, thinking about things? 
Do you often find fault with or criticize other people? 
Do you greatly dislike having people give you advice? 
Do you often refuse to play games because you are not skil! 

ful at them? 


If the general assumptions made in this study are correct 
then the validity of the scale in terms of conventional measures 
of validity is of secondary importance. The primary problem 
is a scale which reasonably exemplifies these fiats, both logically 
and statistically. Such an instrument then makes possible the 
process of validation which, in the present state of humanity, 
requires the classifying and evaluation of the criteria of valid- 
ity themselves. 

In the near future we plan to submit this test to a consider- 
able group of psychologists throughout the country for detailed 
study before norms are established and the study is published 
for general use. 








INCONSISTENCY IN ATTITUDINAL BE 
HAVIOR WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO ATTITUDES TOWARD 
FEMINISM 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
University of Minnesota 


HE purpose of this article is to analyze types of incon- 
sistency in attitudinal behavior and to apply quan- 
titative methods to the analysis and demonstration of 

highly significant inconsistencies in attitudes toward Femi- 
nism. An attempt will be made to bridge the gap between a 
cultural and psychological approach, rich in meaning but 
weak from the point of view of verifiability and a quantitative 
approach which is often limited in its application to objective 


rrelevancies. 


TYPES OF INCONSISTENCY IN ATTITUDINAL BEHAVIOR 


(1) Ineonsistency of behavior forms has been most keenly 
appreciated in the extensive Literature dealing with the 
measurement of attitudes. The thought, the word and the 
deed obviously are by no means consistent. Professor Bain 
has vigorously questioned the significance of purely verbal 
reactions or opinions.‘ More recently Professor LaPiere has 
presented a brilliant article showing conclusively that state- 
ments of policy towards Orientals on the part of those 
managing facilities for tourists do not correspond to their 
actual treatment of Chinese tourists.2, Unfortunately it is not 
clear from the study that the inconsistency between the word 
and the deed was on the part of the same persons. Obviously 
the problem of inconsistency in forms of attitudinal behavior 
involves the question ‘‘ What is an attitude?”’ 


1 Bain, Read, An Attitude on Attitude Research, Am. Jr. of Soc., Vol. 
XXXITI, No. 6, May, 1928, pp. 940-957. 

2LaPiere, Richard T., Attitudes vs. Actions, Social Forces, Vol. 13, 
No. 2, December, 1934, pp. 230-237. 
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Elsewhere the writer has suggested that an attitude be 
regarded as a covert of internal emotionalized ideo-verbal 
process or system favorable or unfavorable to some object or 
situation. It was argued that total attitudinal behavior in- 
volves three components, (a) attitudes, as here defined, (b 
overt verbal behavior or opinion, and (c) gross bodily behavior 
with reference to the object or situation. Complete con- 
sistency between the three components is not to be expected. 
The attitude (as here defined), the word and the deed, rarely 
constitute a perfectly integrated trinity. All these compo 
nents are realities and each is an index of the other two in the 
sense that some inference or prediction can be made from on 


variable to another. Action, however, is not necessarily more 
important than attitude or opinion.* 

(2) Verbal inconsistency is another form of inconsistency 
to be found in the broad sphere of attitudinal behavior 
expressing degrees of favorableness or unfavorableness toward 
features of the external world. Opinions expressed or en- 
dorsed by a person at the same or different times may seem 


inconsistent to an outside observer while there is nevertheless, 
consistency in terms of attitude, 7.e., internal emotionalized 
meaning reactions. Let it be assumed that a certain person 
has definite and consistent ways of thinking and feeling 
about all of the varied issues of Feminism. His verbal re- 
actions might be inconsistent for various reasons. (a) He 
might add verbal inconsistency to inconsistency of behavior 
forms and adapt his statements to varied social situations, a 
poker party or a meeting of Feminists on ground of tact or 
convenience. (b) He might attach personal and private 
meanings to words so that personal meaning consistency 
appears to others as inconsistency. (c) Positive and negative 
wording of statements might imply to him differences in the 
social acceptability of the propositions which are not logically 


8 Kirkpatrick, Clifford, Content of a Scale for Measuring Attitudes 
Toward Feminism. To be published in Sociology and Social Research. 
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nherent but which are nevertheless real to the subject. (d) 
Finally the external verbal reactions of a person whose inner 
thinking and feeling is consistent may be inconsistent because 
f differential inner sets with reference to a part whole rela- 

nship. A man might say women should compete on equal 
terms with men, thinking of unmarried women, and, thinking 
of women as a whole including married women, hold that 
there should be a different economic function for women and 
men. The practical implication of this last form of verbal 
inconsistency is that in constructing attitude scales there 
should be either very precise and specific wording to avoid a 
reaction to mere abstractions or else a sufficient number of 
propositions so that minor verbal inconsistencies will be lost 
in the general reaction to what might be called the average 
meaning of propositions. 

(3) Logical inconsistency may be regarded as a form of 
inconsistency in which there is an expression of inconsistent 
meanings. The acceptance or expression of propositions 
which are logically inconsistent may be due to stupidity, 
carelessness and perhaps to suggestion. A person could not 
logically report himself as both male and female, report 
children older than himself or be both favorable and unfavor- 
able at the same time toward a specific issue. 

(4) Inconsistency of attitudes may be distinguished from 
logical or verbal inconsistency in that there is a genuine 
internal inconsistency of thought and feeling. This internal 
attitude inconsistency may be of three types. (a) In the first 
place the internal emotionalized ideo-verbal process or system 
may be subjected to temporal variation. A person, for ex- 
ample, may be Feminist in his sentiment in regard to a partic- 
ular issue, but on the following day, after an irritating 
experience with a militant Feminist, may experience the 
opposite type of feeling with reference to the issue. (b) In 
the second place, there may be incomplete endorsement of the 


4 Evidence of this is to be found in the as yet unpublished work of 
Sletto and Rundquist at the University of Minnesota. 
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various issues which by virtue of historical association are 
generally assumed to belong together as part of a socia 
movement. A person, for example, would be expected 1 
favor both votes for women and the right to hold office. 

In the third place there may be inconsistency of attitud 
when a person endorses issues which are component parts of 
culture patterns which historically have been in opposition t 
each other. Again taking the Feminist movement as an illus- 
tration, it may be pointed out that to sincerely endorse the 
Feminist issue of equal pay for equal work and to also endorse 
the Anti-Feminist issue of exclusion from jury duty would 
constitute inconsistency of attitude. The word ‘‘sincerely’’ 
implies that inner conviction is involved rather than merely 
external verbalizations which do not accurately reflect the 
prevailing pattern of internal ideo-verbal behavior. Obviously 
this analysis and these distinctions rest upon a definition of 
attitude slightly different from those frequently given in 
sociological literature. 

(5) Inconsistency of réles may be conceived of as an incon 
sistency of behavior integrations which has ethical implications 
in that a disequilibrium of obligations and privileges is im 
plied. The writer elsewhere has distinguished as ‘‘ideal 
types’’ three different réles which married women may play 
in the modern world.® There is reason to think that much of 
the confusion in modern family life is based upon an imperfect 
balance of the obligations and privileges implied in these roles. 
Only three of the five types of inconsistency will be dealt 
with in detail in this article. An attempt will be made here 
to demonstrate that inconsistency of attitude and something 
approaching logical inconsistency do exist and may be sub- 
jected to quantitative analysis. 

5 Kirkpatrick, Clifford, Techniques of Marital Adjustment in The Mod 
ern American Family, Donald Young, Editor, The Annals of the American 


Academy of Political and Social Science. Vol. 160, Mar., 1932, pp. 178- 
183. 
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INCONSISTENCY OF ATTITUDE IN REGARD TO FEMINISM 

There is reason to think that empirical evidence can be cited 
to support the contention that a significant inconsistency of 
attitude in regard to Feminism exists in the minds of many 
persons. It is fairly obvious from the historical and cultural 
viewpoint that our tradition in regard to the status of women 
is heterogeneous, drawn from varied cultural sources and 
containing a strange mixture of Feminist and patriarchal 
culture traits. There is methodological significance in an 
attempt to check a priori theoretical evidence based on culture 
history against quantitative procedures of social psychology. 

The writer has attempted to construct an instrument for 
measuring attitudes toward Feminism which has the advan- 
tage of permitting an analysis of attitude inconsistency. 
Evaluational propositions were prepared according to a par- 
tially objective outline of Feminist issues and were divided 
in groups of twenty between economic, domestic, political- 
legal, and conduct and status categories. Each form of the 
test consisted of a Feminist and Anti-Feminist proposition to 
fit each of the forty issues, these propositions being selected 
from those most uniformly classified by judges with reference 
to the Feminist issue and categories. Total and partial or 
category scores were computed as the algebraic sum of Femin- 
ist (positive) and Anti-Feminist (negative) propositions 
accepted. Partial seores could therefore range from minus 10 
to plus 10 and total F.A. seores from minus 40 to plus 40. 
Three forms of the test were constructed with the reliability 
coefficient ranging from .85 to .94. A sharp discrimination 
between Feminist and Anti-Feminist groups was made by the 
seale.® 

6 The assumptions and procedures underlying the construction of the 
so-called ‘‘belief-pattern’’ scale are discussed in Kirkpatrick, C., and 
Stone, 8., Attitude Measurement and the Comparison of Generations to 
appear in the JOURNAL OF APPLIED PsycHOLOoGy. See also Kirkpatrick, 
C., Content of a Scale for Measuring Attitudes toward Femininsm to be 
published in Sociology and Social Research, and Construction of a Belief- 


Pattern Scale for Measuring Attitudes Toward Feminism, to be published 
in the Journal of Social Psychology. 
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Given a scale of this type, inconsistency with reference to 
the total pattern of Feminist-Anti-Feminist issues may be 
investigated in various ways.’ 

(1) A low correlation between the partial scores for th 
four categories of the scale would indicate a tendency on t! 
part of the subject to be inconsistent in the sense of accepting 
certain aspects of the Feminism culture pattern while reject- 
ing others or even taking an Anti-Feminist position. The 
correlations and partial correlations for category scores of 
male university students are given in Table I. 

The corresponding intercorrelations of partial or category 
scores for 312 University of Minnesota female students are 
shown in Table II. 

Tables I and II show no very striking sex differences as to 
magnitude of intercorrelation of partial scores. For both 
sexes there is a relatively high correlation between domestic 
and conduct scores when economic and political scores are 
held constant. The greatest difference between the sexes is in 
the correlation between domestic and political scores when 
economic and conduct scores are held constant. This is rela- 
tively high (.34) in the case of males and relatively low (.13 
in the case of females. The most significant fact brought out 
by the tables is the relatively low intercorrelation of the partial 
scores. This suggests a rather extensive inconsistency of 
attitude in regard to the Feminism culture pattern. The 
evidence also suggests the significant possibility that attitude 
tests, of the more conventional type prepared by an elimina- 
tion of items not consistently associated with other items, may 
obscure by the very method of test construction attitudinal 
inconsistencies which actually exist. This is a special illus- 
tration of the general danger that test reliability may be 
attained at the expense of test validity. There is reason to 


7 This research was made possible by the research funds of the Graduate 
School of the University of Minnesota. 
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think that the criterion of internal consistency should be 
regarded with increasing scepticism.*® 

Unquestionably the intercorrelations could have been raised 
by eliminating item pairs when the Feminist item bearing on 
the issue was not checked with considerable frequency by per- 
sons with high Feminism scores and when the Anti-Feminist 
item was not checked by persons with low Feminism scores. 
However, this procedure would have caused the scale to reflect 
less accurately the issues characteristic of the Feminism cul- 
ture pattern. The only way to avoid this would have been to 
substitute other more discriminating items bearing on the 


same issue.® 

Another way of investigating inconsistency of attitudes 
toward Feminism is to correlate the number of Feminist items 
checked with the number of Anti-Feminist items checked. If 
subjects were whole-heartedly either Feminist or Anti-Femi- 
nist a negative correlation of 1.00 would result. In the ease, 
however, of 101 male University of Minnesota students the 


correlation of Feminism (F) and Anti-Feminism (A) scores 
was — .48, 8. E. .07. For 117 female University of Minnesota 
students the corresponding coefficient was only — .25, 8. E. .09. 
The lower correlation for the females may possibly be explained 
by their greater homogeneity. 

It seemed desirable to formulate a more specific index of 
attitude inconsistency. The term Category Inconsistency 
Ratio was applied to the excess of either Feminist or Anti- 
Feminist items checked within a particular category over the 
number of checked items of opposite type within that category, 
this number being divided by the total number of items 
checked within that category. The formula would therefore 


8 This implication seems to be supported by the unpublished findings 
of Sletto and Rundquist at the University of Minnesota and might apply 
to Thurstone’s ‘‘criterion of irrelevance.’’ See Thurstone, L. L. and 
Chave, E. J., The Measurement of Attitude, University of Chicago Press, 
1929. 

® Kirkpatrick, C., Content of A Scale for Measuring Attitudes Toward 
Feminism, to be published in Sociology and Social Research. 
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: (F+A)+(F-A) ,, , 
be Category I. R. = —— a Ihe term General In 
+ A 

consistency Ration (G. I. R.) was applied to the average o! 
the Category I. Rs. 

As shown in Table III, this device yielded very similar 
results for Forms A and B of the scale. 

TABLE III 


Category I.R. Means for Forms A and B from University of 
Minnesota Students 


CATEGORY 218 CASES FORM A | 217 CASES FORM! 
Economic 38 
Domestic 


Political-legal 





Conduct and Status 
It seemed desirable to investigate the possible relation between 
inconsistency of attitude toward Feminism and ‘‘marginal’’ 
culture status. In Table IV general inconsistency ratios are 
related to nativity of parents. 


TABLE IV 
General Inconsistency Ratios in Relation to Birthplace of Parents for 21 
University of Minnesota Students Giving Complete Returns. 
Winter Quarter, 1933-34 
NATIVITY G. I. R. | NUMBER OF CASES 
| 


Both Parents Native-Born 59 131 


One Parent Native, Other Par- | 
ent Foreign-Born 


34 


| 
| 


Both Parents Foreign-Born 45 


Data not given | 8 


Total 218 


It is apparent that there is no significant relationship be- 
tween general inconsistency ratio and nativity of parents. In 
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Table V inconsistency ratios are related to religious preference 
’ students. 
TABLE V 
General Inconsistency Ratios of 207 University of Minnesota Students 
nilar Giving Complete Returns in Relation to Religious Preference 


RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE G. I. R. NUMBER OF CASES 
Catholic | .67 34 
Protestant Js 128 
Jewish 6 19 
No Preference 


Data not given 1] 


| Total 218 


The results of Table V indicate a possible tendency fo1 
rreater consistency of attitude on the part of students with no 
religious preference. The difference between the mean incon- 
sisteney ratios for these students as compared with Catholics 
is .16 with an 8. E. of .066. 

Too much importance should not be attached to these orig- 
inal I. R’s as an index of attitude inconsistency. Empirical 
evidence demonstrated a tendency for low I. R’s to be asso- 
ciated with extreme F. A. scores. This might perhaps have 
been expected from the method of scoring. It seemed desir- 
able to make a sex comparison on a later and larger sample 
using a more refined formula for determining G. I. R’s. It 
was decided to divide each category I. R. by the category F. 
A. score in all instances where the F. A. score was not equal 
to zero. This rendered the inconsistency ratio relatively in- 
dependent of magnitude of F. A. score. The results of the 
application of this revised formula are given in Table VI. 

Two important conclusions may be drawn from the above 
evidence. (1) There is a tendency in the case of both sexes 
for greater inconsistency in regard to domestic issues and 
issues pertaining to conduct and status than in regard to eco- 
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TABLE VI 
I.R. Means (Revised Formula) for 214 Male and 312 Female 
University of Minnesota Students 


— 
CATEGORY } MALE MEAN I. R. } FEMALE MEAN I. R 





— + 


Economie .30 14 


Domestic 48 Al 


Political-legal | , 08 


Conduct and Status 43 42 





Total Seale 36 26 





nomic or political-legal issues. This is in accordance with his- 
torical evidence showing that the battles of Feminism were 
first fought on the economic and political front resulting in a 
more clear-cut definition of the situation in regard to these 
issues. While the greater inconsistency in regard to domestic 
issues and issues pertaining to conduct and status might be 
due to the phrasing of these particular items, there is also 
reason to think that there is actually more uncertainty and 
inconsistency of opinion in regard to these phases of feminine 
adjustment. 

(2) In the second place there is a fairly substantial sex dif- 
ference in favor of females in regard to inconsistency. The 
difference between the mean G. I. R’s for the two sexes is .10 
with an S. E. of .016. There is reason to think that female 
students have arrived at opinions which refiect a greater 
consistency of attitude in regard to Feminism. 

The revised G. I. R. formula was applied in relating mean 
general inconsistency ratios of a larger sample of students to 
nativity of parents. The results are presented in Table VII. 

There is no evidence in Table VII that ‘‘marginal’’ cultural 
status in so far as indicated by nativity of parents is reflected 
in higher G. I. R’s on the part of students. 

In Table VIII mean G. I. R. (Revised Formula) is related 
to religious preference. 
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TABLE VII 
The Relation Between Mean G.I.R. (Revised Formula) and Nativity of 
Parents for 233 Male and 303 Female University of Minnesota 
Students Giving sinha te Data 


GROUP — — 
No. of Cases 


| 
| 
| 
| 
——$—————— ——_—__—_— + 
| 


Mean | G. I. .Q. No. of Cases 
Both Parents 


Vative-born 139 .364 198 
1 
One Parent 


Foreign-born 50 


MALES = FEMALES 
| 
| 


Both Parents | 
Foreign-born 


| | 7 | 
No Data 3 | 
| Total 241 | | 





Total 312 





In Table VIII as in Table V there is some evidence that stu- 
dents without religious preference are more consistent in their 
attitudes toward Feminism than those students who might be 
regarded as marginal between a patriarchal religious back- 
ground and a liberal egalitarian college atmosphere. It is 
possible of course that there were differences in intelligence 
level which might explain the differential inconsistency. At 


TABLE VIII 
Vean G.I.R. (Revised Formula) in Relation to Religious Preference for 
234 Male and 304 Female University of Minnesota 
Students ieseitoned — Data 


MALES FEMALES 
GROUP mer aes Het ie ieee ing 


No. of Cases Mean G. L R. No. of Cases 3 I. R, 
| 
} 
} 





C ‘atholie F 45 352 


Jewish ‘ 22 250 
Protestant ° 207 -262 
No preference 275 30 


No data 8 





Total 241 Total 312 
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least the differences are statistically significant. In the cas; 
of males the difference of means between the Catholic and th 
no-preference group is .141 with an S. E. of only .014. In th 
ease of females the corresponding difference of means is .157 
with an S. E. of .012. 


ISSUE INCONSISTENCY 


In the introductory discussion a distinction was drawn be 
tween inconsistency of attitude and logical inconsistency. | 
connection with a further study comparing the attitudes of 
students and their parents it seemed desirable to work out an 
index which reflected verbal and to a greater extent logical 
inconsistency. The results are available for the 178 students 
who were tested in the spring quarter of 1934 and wh 
returned blanks from one or more parents. 

It was decided to use the term Category Issue Inconsistency 
Ratio (I. I. R.) to stand for the proportion of all items checked 
within the category which were balanced by the checking of 
the opposite propositions bearing on the same issue. The 
formula expressed in terms of items thus inconsistently 
checked within a particular category would be ae 
in which Fi stands for Feminist items checked whose partner 
Anti-Feminist item bearing on the same issue is also checked, 
and Ai for Anti-Feminist items contradicted in a correspond- 
ing fashion. F stands for all Feminist items checked within 
the category and A for all Anti-Feminist items checked within 
the category. If only the two following items were checked 
in the economic category, the I. I. R. for this category would 
be 1.00. 








No. 1 FE (Women have the right to compete with men in 
every sphere of economic activity). 

No. 8 AE (The influx of women into the business world in 
direct competition with men should be discour- 
aged). 
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The general issue inconsistency ratio was derived by taking an 


average of the four category I. I. R’s. 

The mean general I. I. R. for the 66 male students proved 
to be .27 while for the 112 female students the corresponding 
mean was only .23. The difference between these means was 
mly .04 with an S. E. of .02. There is some slight evidence 


that male students are deficient in issue consistency compared 
with female students. That the I. I. R. and the G. I. R. repre- 
sent in part different things is suggested by the correlation for 
males between general I. I. R. and general I. R. of + .48 with 
an S. E. of .09. The corresponding correlation for females 
proved to be + .39 with an 8. E. of .08. 

The above issue inconsistency ratios mean that students 
tend to reverse their opinions within a few minutes on about a 
fourth of the issues covered by the belief pattern seale. This 
instability of questionnaire response is as great as the instabil- 
ity revealed by Cavan, Neprash and Smith.’® The interpre- 
tation of such inconsistency has great theoretical significance. 
There is some doubt as to whether I. R’s measure purely log- 
ical inconsistency. Some attitudinal inconsistency is suggested 
by the above correlations with G. I. R’s. There is also the 
probability that verbal inconsistency is involved, especially 
different sets toward the part-whole relationship. 

It should be remembered that the proposition pairs were not 
arranged as the exact opposites of each other and might even 
bear on different phases of the same issue. For example, No. 
+, ‘* Women have as much right to sow wild oats as do men,’’ 
is not the exact opposite of No. 5, ‘‘The unmarried mother is 
morally a greater failure than the unmarried father.’’ There 
was actually a deliberate attempt to avoid giving any incentive 
to a logical consistency which might conceal inconsistency of 

10Cavan, R.S. The Questionnaire as a Sociological Research Project. 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXXVIII, 1933, pp. 721-727. 
Neprash, J. A., The Reliability of Responses to Questionnaires on Social 
Attitudes, Pub. Am. Soc., Vol. 28, May, 1934. Smith, M., A Note on 
Stability in Questionnaire Response, Am. Jr. of Soe., Vol. XXXVIII, 
1933, pp. 717-720. 
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attitude. The mere fact that one proposition bearing on an 
issue is classified as Feminist while the other proposition is 
classified by judges as Anti-Feminist does not make the propo- 
sitions logically inconsistent. To check both propositions 
might indicate inconsistency of attitude rather than logical 
inconsistency. Furthermore, issue inconsistency might reflect 
purely verbal inconsistency. 

The inconsistency implied in checking both of the above 
propositions would be purely verbal if the subject understood 
‘*sowing wild oats’’ as actually putting grain on the earth. It 
is probable that in the case of many propositions pairs one 
proposition might be interpreted as referring to the part and 
the other to the whole. 

Finally there is the possibility that there is such a thing as 
no attitude toward a particular issue. It may be that the con- 
ventional intensity of reaction rating scale including a state- 
ment or point of indifference still forces the subject by sug- 
gestion to take a more definite stand than he really feels. 
Under the system of test construction and scoring here used 
lack of any definite attitude on any issue may be more com- 
pletely recorded, because of two possible modes of expression. 
(1) Neither proposition pertaining to an issue may be checked. 
(2) Both of the mutually incompatible propositions bearing 
on the issue may be checked, thus indicating indecision and 
the lack of any clear-cut attitude. 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Distinctions have been drawn between inconsistency of 
behavior forms, verbal inconsistency, logical inconsistency, 
inconsistency of attitude and inconsistency of réles. It is to 
be hoped that these distinctions will throw some light on diffi- 
cult problems of constructing measurement instruments and 
interpreting their results. 

(2) There is reason to think that genuine inconsistencies of 
attitude are often concealed by methods of test construction 
which rely upon a questionable criterion of internal consis- 
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cy. Items may be rejected which would reflect real incon- 

sistencies if they were included in the scale. 

3) A method of test construction and scoring is here used 
hich forees no inconsistencies since no propositions need be 
hecked save those which the subject himself regards as ex- 

pressing his pattern of attitudes. On the other hand all propo- 
sitions are based on a semi-objective outline of issues express- 
¢ contrasting culture patterns. Thus opportunity is given 
x the expression of attitude inconsistency. Furthermore, 
lack of any definite attitude expressible both by non-checking 
and by contradictory checking of both propositions bearing 
on an issue. 


4) Propositions were selected which fitted a pattern of 


issues rather than those items which clustered or which dis- 
criminated between high total score groups and low total score 
groups. It was possible, therefore, to examine without a pre- 
liminary biasing of the data, the degree of tendency toward a 
consistent integration of attitudes. The use of a partial corre- 
lation method revealed very little integration of attitude in 
regard to various issues of Feminism. 

(5) A further attempt was made to effect a convergence of 
intuitive and quantitative methods and to check historical 
trends by metrical devices. It was found by the use of Incon- 
sistency Ratios that college students show significant incon- 
sistency of attitude or at least opinion. As might be expected 
from historical evidence, this inconsistency was especially 
marked in regard to domestic issues and to issues pertaining 
to the conduct and status of women. 

(6) Significant sex differences were found in regard to in- 
consistency of attitudes toward Feminism in so far as this in- 
consistency is measured by G. I. R. Male students were 
decidedly more inconsistent than female students. There was 
also a tendency for males to have a larger I. I. R. than females. 

(7) There was a marked tendency on the part of both sexes 
toward issue inconsistency. In the case of about a fourth of 
the propositions considered both the pro and the con proposi- 
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tions were checked. This tendency probably reflects inc 
sistency of attitude, verbal inconsistency and logical inconsis 
tency, but in unknown propositions. 


(8) The analysis here presented suggests that inconsistency) 


and uncertainty are natural and inevitable aspects of huma: 
behavior. The human animal has no capacity or desire to b 
rational or consistent in order to facilitate the task of scien- 
tific description. It has been too commonly assumed than a 
instrument for measuring attitudes was a bad instrument 

it failed to give consistent results. It may equally well be 
argued that an instrument which is constructed to give consis 
teney by rejecting items which expose human inconsistency) 
may fail to give a valid picture of attitudinal behavior. 
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STANDARDIZED TESTS AND STATISTICAL 
PROCEDURES IN SELECTION OF LIFE 
INSURANCE SALES PERSONNEL’ 


RICHARD 8S. SCHULTZ 
Psychological Corporation 


HIS paper considers two broad phases of a comprehen- 

sive investigation which has been in progress for over 

two years in cooperation with a large life insurance 
company. The first part of the paper is concerned with an 
evaluation of tests in selection of life insurance agents. In 
the second part, test procedures are considered in relation to a 
more complete appraisal of suitability for assistant manager- 
ship, a position requiring the supervision of agents. 

Several features in the agents’ study need to be emphasized. 
The agents were all newly hired and employed in one large 
‘company (1) with relatively uniform conditions in training, 
supervision, salary, and financial incentive. Results are based 

a follow up study of new agents covering a continuous 

work history over a period of one year. 

The duties of the job are broadly as follows in order of 
importance. 

(a) Collection of weekly premiums on small policies and 
conserving this business by preventing non-payment 
or lapses. 

Soliciting and obtaining new contracts for small pre- 
mium policies. 

Collection of premiums on ‘‘ordinary’’ or large policies 
and accident and health policies. 

Soliciting and obtaining new contracts in each of the 
two preceding types of policies. 


‘ 


This type of life insurance salesman is called an industrial 
agent in contrast to those chiefly concerned with larger 
premium policies usually called ‘‘ordinary’’ agents. 

1 Reported at the American Psychological Association meeting, Septem- 
ber 5, 1935. 
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The selection of tests was guided by previous findings 
availability, practicability, and the tenet that existing tests 
should be tried out more thoroughly before discarding them 
or devising new ones. 

Simple statistical procedures were used involving favorable 
score areas, percentage comparisons, and measures of central 
tendency. Linear correlation techniques were discarded after 
eareful analysis of data. 

Information was obtained in the following: 





I. General Background. This includes experience and 
personal history items such as age, education, home 
status, economic status, and social status, company 
school record, and ratings. 

II. Intellectual Status. The ability to understand the 
job and instructions, and to profit from training 
and experience. The Bureau VI Intelligence Test, 
the Pressey Senior Classification Test, and the 
O’Rourke Vocabulary Test were used for this 
purpose. 

III. Interests and Attitudes. The special likes and dis- 
likes for occupations, activities, people, recreation, 
working conditions, etc., were measured by the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 

IV. Personality Characteristics : 

(1) Asecendance-Submission: The Beckman Revi- 
sion of the Allport Ascendance-Submission 
Test (2) (3) was used as an index of the 
ability to meet and deal with people in face 
to face situations, to be dominant, to take 
initiative, to exert influence, and to per- 
suade. 

(2) Introversion-Extroversion: The Root Intro- 
version-Extroversion Test (4) was used to 
measure the extent to which the individual 
tends to be generally preoccupied with his 
own thoughts, acts, personal problems and 

. feelings. 

V. Special Knowledge and Skill: A sales objection answer 
test was especially constructed. It poses a number 
of practical situations and aims to measure the 
ability to answer objections and the general fluency 
of ideas concerning life insurance. 
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Among the above factors mentioned the most significant 
results for New Agents were revealed in a comparison of 
Personality and Intelligence Test Seores with actual sales 
production records. These data are based on men who re- 
mained in service at least one year. A detailed explanation of 
Table 1 will aid the reader in examining the other tables, 


TABLE 1 
Personality Test Scores* (Ascendance and Ezxtroversion) Compared with 
Average Industrial Increase 52 weeks 


HEBREW GROUP TOTAL GROUP 


PRODUCTION SS eee 


RATINGS** No. | Percent { Per cent No | Per cent Per cent 
] 
| 
| 
| 


Selected 


a 


Rejected Selected Rejected 


7.7 53 67.9 32.1 
346 | 149 61.8 38.2 
53.8 57 47.4 52.6 


34.0 | 259 59.5 40.5 


est 34. | 82.3 
Average 81 | 65.4 
Poor 26 | 46.2 


Total | 141 | 66.0 








Significance of the Per Cent Difference Between A Particular Group 
and the Total ud the dhcteticd 


HEBREW TOTAL 
GROUP GROUP 


Best +2.3 +1.4 
Best-Average +2.3 +2.1 
Poor —2.4 -—2.3 


* Favorable Score Area 
Dominance: (20th-90th percentile) 
Extroversion: (20th-90th percentile) 

** Best: Upper 20% 

Average: Middle 60% 

Poor: Lower 20% 

*** A critical ratio of 2.00 indicates a significant trend. A (+) plus 
means a higher percentage of men are selected; a (—) minus indicates 
that a smaller percentage of men are favored in comparison with the total 
group. 


This table shows a comparison of personality test scores with 
actual production records. Favorable score areas on the tests 
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were determined by scatter diagrams in which Best, Average, 
and Poor Production Records were plotted against Ascend- 
ance-Submission scores on one axis and Introversion-Extro- 
version scores on the other. An examination of the scatter 
diagrams revealed that the area between the 20th and 90th 
percentile on both personality tests selected the greatest per 
cent of Best and Average men and a considerably smaller 
percentage of Poor men. Under the caption marked Hebrew 
Group, 82.3 per cent of the Best and 65.4 per cent of Average 
men are included in this area and only 46.2 per cent of Poor 
men. A similar trend is revealed for the total group. The 
trend is most significant as shown by the critical ratios (5 
for Hebrew group. This group represents 54.4 per cent 
the total number of new agents in service 52 weeks. 


TABLE 2 
Personality Test Scores Compared with Average Industrial Increase and 


Ordinary Production Combined for 52 Weeks* 


} HEBREW GROUP 
PRODUCTION i. 


7. | | * | » > 
RATING No. | Per cent Per cent 


TOTAL GROUP 


| Per cent Per cent 
Selected Rejected 
|- + - 

Best 46 | 79.2 
Average | 66 | 63.6 
Poor 29 48.3 


Total | 14. | 65.2 


20.8 | } 65.7 34.3 
36.4 | | 60.6 39.4 
51.7 | 73 | 50.7 49.3 
34.8 | 257 | 40.8 





| Selected | Rejected 
| 
| 
| 


Significance of Per Cent Differ.nce Between a Particular Group Rating 
and the Total of the Group 


HEBREW TOTAL 
GROUP GROUP 


Best + 1.63 +1.10 


Best-Average + 2.25 + 1.77 

Poor — 2.18 - 1.75 
Table 2 shows a similar trend for two criteria representing 
a more complete measure of success on the job. This trend of 
significance in the combination of the two personality tests 
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was further substantiated in comparison with other criteria, 
namely, (1) industrial record for 13 and 26 weeks, (2) total 
52 weeks production criterion including industrial record, 
number of policies, and ‘‘ordinary’’ business, (3) total indus- 
trial criterion ; a combination of industrial. record and number 
of new industrial policies, and (4) an industrial record based 
on 52-13 weeks comparison (revealing an index of the ability 
to improve business from the 13th week to the 52nd week) .? 

A further check on these findings was made by comparing 
the actual average production record of all men falling in the 
favorable test score areas with those who scored outside of this 
area. The eritical ratios in Table 3 for the Hebrew Group 
vive a significant trend for three different criteria. The trend 
for the total group is less significant. 


TABLE 3 
Reliability of Differences in Average Production Between Agents* 
Selected and Rejected by Personality Tests in Table 1 


PRODUCTION Number of 
naaipnsitadeaeania Ordinary 7 ‘ 
Sees Industrial** Business ——— 
7rOUr Record — 


Hebrew + 2.74 + 1.82 + 1.85 
Total + 1.46 + 0.49 + 0.27 





* Number of cases for each group given in Table 1. 

** The average industrial record for groups selected is increased 50% 

for the Total Group and 191% for the Hebrew Group when compared with 
the average for all new agents. 


Similarly, favorable score areas were established in which 
Best, Average, and Poor production records were plotted 

2 Actual sales records yield principally a measure of efficiency on the 
job. There are, however, numerous other factors that should be included 
n determining a more complete measure of success. For continued and 
successful service such a criterion should measure not only efficiency but 
personal adjustment on the job as well. Rating scales and questionnaire 
techniques should be of considerable value in isolating a measure of per- 
sonal adjustment on the job. The development of a more complete criterion 
involving these two broad phases of success looms very important in sales 
work where a 50 per cent annual turnover in personnel is not unusual. 
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against the two personality test scores favorable and unfavor. 
able sections on one axis and intelligence test scores on the 
other. Favorable scores on the intelligence test in this com. 
bination were above the 20th percentile. In general the 
results as shown in Table 4 follow the trends found in 
Table 1. 

TABLE 4 


Personality and General Intelligence* Test Scores Compared With 
Average Industrial Increase 52 Weeks 





HEBREW GROUP TOTAL GROUP 


PRODUCTION — 

RATING Per cent Per cent N Per cent Per cent 

: Selected Rejected Selected Rejected 
Best 68.7 31.3 52.9 | 47.1 
Average 81 51.3 48.7 51.4 | 48.6 
Poor 26 30.7 69.3 36.2 | 63.8 
Total | 139 | 51.4 48.6 48.2 51.8 























Significance of the Per cent Difference Between a Particular Group and 
the Total of the Group 





HEBREW TOTAL 
GROUP GROUP 





Best. ....... scorns anineeantecteasno + 2.36 + .09 
Best-Average .. + 2.42 + 2.14 
Poor — 2.42 — 2.08 





*Favorable Score Area—Above 20th percentile 


The addition of the general intelligence test does not im- 
prove the selection of Best and Average Agents but seems to 
eliminate more poor agents. This combination of test scores 
excludes too large a percentage of all men. However, there 
seems to be some indication of the value of the intelligence test 
in eliminating men who are not likely to succeed in the one 
week’s training course, or who do not actually begin work. 
Out of such a group of 47 men, 42.5 per cent score below the 
20th percentile in intelligence. 

Table 5 shows the effect of adding the scores on the Strong 
Vocational Interest Test. The trend of results seem to be 
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consistent and in agreement with those previously obtained, 
but only for the Hebrew Group. 


TABLE 5 
Personality, General Intelligence and Interest* Test Scores Compared 
with Average Industrial Increase 52 Weeks 





HEBREW GROUP TOTAL GROUP 





PRODUCTION has 
RATING Per cent Per cent No Per cent Per cent 
. Selected Rejected ’ Selected Rejected 





Zest 75.0 25.0 33 | 54.5 
} 
| 
t 


53.5 
40.9 


50.3 | 


Average 58 55.2 44.8 99 
Poor 26 38.5 61.5 49 


Total 104 54.8 45.2 181 

















Significance of the Per cent Difference Between a Particular Group and 
the Total of the Group 





HEBREW TOTAL 
GROUP GROUP 





Best + 2.02 
Best-Average +1.91 + 1.55 
Eee — 1.88 — 1.57 





* Favorable Score Area 
Interest: Personnel Manager A rating with C or B in Lawyer. 
Personnel Manager B rating with A or B in Lawyer. 


All Tests: A credit of +1 was given for a favorable score in the 
interest or intelligence test and +2 for the personality 
tests in combination. 


The second part of this paper is concerned with an investi- 
gation that was undertaken with a view to determining differ- 
entiating characteristics between new agents and Assistant 
Managers engaged in different types of work, and to establish- 
ing a general pattern of objective characteristics of assistant 
managers now in service. The assistant managers (totalling 
115 men) include a group of 61 who were principally con- 
cerned in field education activities of agents and another group 
of 54 who were active chiefly in sales promotion and super- 
vision. 
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The total assistant managers’ group when compared with 
new agents scores lower in ascendance and extroversion. No 
significant differences are revealed in general intelligence. 
On the Strong Interest Inventory Assistant Managers score 
higher in comparison with new agents in the scales for life 
insurance salesmen, real estate salesmen and lawyers. In 
addition to these three scales, interest in teacher distinguishes 
the field education group, and C.P.A. and Accountant the 
sales promotion group. 

Assistant Managers engaged in field education work score 
higher in general intelligence and lower in ascendance in com- 
parison with those engaged in sales promotion work. 

A further study was made of the Assistant Managers en- 
gaged in field education work. It was possible to obtain man 
to man ratings of success of 31 men in this group from six 
members of the Home Office supervisory staff. A personal 
data score in combination with an intelligence test score when 
compared with the success rating shows that: 


(1) Intelligence above the 50th percentile and a personal 
data score above the 25th percentile are most favor 
able for success in Field Education Work. 


(2) 83 per cent of 16 men rated Good fall within this favor- 
able score area in contrast to only 20 per cent of the 
15 men rated Poor. 

Although the preceding findings are being checked further 
by different samples and other methods, they seem to indicate 
a number of characteristics that can be identified in selecting 
and in dealing more systematically with prospective candidates 
for assistant managership. 

Whereas previous studies of this kind have sought chiefly 
to eliminate undesirable candidates by means of tests, in the 
present investigation an effort was made to so analyze the data 
as to bring the significant factors in the individual study of 
each man readily to a focus. This makes possible not only a 
more complete and balanced consideration of his assets and 
liabilities, but better utilization of whatever potentialities the 
man may have. 
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The plan developed for determining fitness for Assistant 
Managership may be termed the ‘‘Method of Progressive 
Selection.’’ According to this method the suitability of an 
applicant is established in a number of progressive steps or 
‘‘hurdles.’’ This consists in a step by step accumulation of 
significant data regarding each man so that if too many of 
his characteristics fall outside of specified ranges it may be 
unnecessary to test or to consider the candidate further. 

A comparative standard must be met in a large number of 
characteristics. The qualifications of a new candidate for 
assistant managership may be compared with standards based 
on the group of new agents, on the total group of assistant 
managers, and on special standards for assistant managers in 
Field Education and in Sales Supervision. 

Each characteristic indicated by carefully predetermined 
standards thus forms a comprehensive pattern of qualifications. 
The pattern of qualifications includes information under each 
of the broad divisions as shown in Chart I. 


Qualification Chart for Assistant Manager 


District wwe Address 
Name New Application Date 
Satis- Ezcel- 
Poor factory Good lent 


I. Company Service Record 
Rating: 1 2 3 4 
Average Rating 


II. Agency School Training Record Rating 
1. Background (Sales Experience) 
2. Attitude toward work 
3. Intelligence (Ability to learn, 
alertness ) 
4, Clerical Ability (Written 
Work) 
5. Proficiency in Sales Talk 
6. Appearance (Neatness, etc.) 
7. Confidence (self-assurance) 
8. Persuasiveness, dominance 
9. General Rating 
Score Rating Poor ~~ iid — 


III. Background 
Personal Data 
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VII. Interest Data 


Intellectual Status 
A. Intelligence 
1. General Rating (New 


Agents) 

2. Sales Supervision 
Rating 

3. Field Education 
Rating 


B. Vocabulary 
1. General Rating (New 
Agents) 
Sales Supervision 
Rating 
3. Field Education 
Rating 


9 


Personality Traits 

Personality Test A— 

( Ascendance-Submission) 
1, General Rating (New 
Agents) 

General Rating (As- 

sistant Managers) 


9 
-- 


3. Sales Superivision 
Rating 

4. Field Education 
Rating 


Personality Test B— 

(Introversion-Extroversion) 

1. General Rating (New 
Agents) 

2. General Rating (As- 

sistant Managers) 


VI. Interests 


1. General Rating (As- 
sistant Managers) 


2. Sales Supervision 
Rating 
3. Field Education 


Rating 


1. Selling 
Life Insurance 
Real Estate 

2. Language 

Lawyer 
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Qualification Chart for Assistant Manager—(Continued ) 
Poor Avg. 


Low 


Doubtful 


A vg. 
High 


Satis- 
factory 
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3. People 
Teacher 
4. Commercial 
CS. Fs ms 
Accountant 
5. Science 
Engineer 
VIII. Company Service Record Data 
IX. Summary: 1. Assets 
2. Liabilities 
3. General Remarks 


X. Recommendations 
XI, Follow-up 


Date: Comment : 


Standards for each of the above items are determined on the 
basis of statistical findings and prevailing company needs and 
experiences. Each item is carefully defined and stated accu- 
rately either in descriptive or quantitative terms. Test scores 
and personal data scores are distributed in quartile ranges with 
appropriate ratings. For other items letter and numerical 


ratings are suggested. All of the items are finally drawn up 
in graphie form showing the individual pattern of qualifica- 


tions. 


The personal interview is retained as the core of the Method 
of Progressive Selection. The aim throughout this method is 
never to discard the interview but to make it more effective 
through providing the interviewer with more complete and 
objective data regarding the interviewee. 

The Method of Progressive Selection herein outlined defi- 
nitely aims to use the procedures of Clinical Psychology in 
diagnosis of individual fitness for work and in adjustment for 
subsequent success. A similar method may find broad applica- 
tion in selection and promotion of supervisory and executive 
personnel in other types of business organizations. Such infor- 
mation is the basis for building up a veritable ‘‘Who’s Who’’ 
of potential supervisory and executive material. It utilizes 
some of the features employed in constructing the ‘‘ Minnesota 
Occupational Patterns’’ (6). It avoids a closed system or 
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weighted battery of tests (7). Custom made tests developed 
by item analysis (8) (9) in selection procedures for sales per. 
sonnel can be incorporated whenever it appears necessary 
Some outstanding features of this method are as follows: 

1. The method minimizes, as far as possible, on the basis of 
statistical analysis and common sense procedure, the ‘‘subjec- 
tive’’ element both in the interviews and in the test program 

2. Each man is viewed in the light of his entire background 
as well as in a number of very specific characteristics. 

3. The failure to meet a standard at any step in the pro 
cedure does not always mean that the candidate is undesirable 
It may rather point to a specific characteristic that can be 
utilized in developing the man as a field agent and probably in 
bringing him up to the standard for assistant manager. In- 
stances of this sort may often be discerned in evaluating back 
ground, experience, interests and personality traits. 

4. Specific advantages may result from the procedure for th: 
general personnel program. 


a. Definite suggestions for training men. 

b. Development of additional methods for presenting infor- 
mation for the use of ‘‘incentives,’’ and for training, 
promotion and transfer of men. 

e. Provision of material for instruction of Assistant Man- 
agers and Managers in the school as well as in the field 

d. Focus of attention on the tenet the ‘‘salesman can be 
made’’ and that ‘‘good salesmen’’ must be understood 
and properly directed. This may serve to bring about 
a more analytic attitude toward each field agent and 
assistant manager. The problem of management of 
new agents and assistant managers becomes one of dis- 
covering assets and reducing liabilities of each man. 

e. The method may also serve to formulate among agents, 
assistant managers, and others, a more objective recog- 
nition of the personnel standards. 

f. With continuous application of this procedure, oppor- 
tunitieS will be evident for improvement of the genera! 
quality of personnel in one or more characteristics. 

5. The method of ‘‘progressive selection’’ does not in any 


way limit the random observations and consideration of experi- 
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ence items that may be revealed during a personal interview, 
in reports by superiors, and in examination of the entire record. 

6. The procedure aims to be constructive and helpful both 
to employees and management. 

a. Agents, assistant managers and managers in service, for 
various reasons, may present such problems as low pro- 
duction, irregular production, poor clerical work and 
records, general difficulty in getting along with super- 
visors, personnel, or policy holders, lack of interest, ete. 
In these cases a very helpful perspective and probable 
isolation of difficulties may be revealed by ascertaining 
the suggested comprehensive data about each man. 

b. A proper application of this procedure with employees 
in service is likely to be recognized as a personal advan- 
tage either for readjustment or training. 

7. The procedure allows for periodic changes without affect- 

ing other standards. 

a. The ‘‘pattern of qualifications’’ is flexible and other char- 
acteristics may be added as they are discovered. 
Standards may be set for such new items according to 
the procedures outlined. 

b. Certain items in the pattern of qualifications may be 
eliminated as further experience and data are gathered. 

e. Standards for various characteristics may be changed to 
meet new policies and procedures in selection and to 
correspond with additional or new data. 

8. The method aims to make the elimination of men who are 
not likely to sueceed more accurate and to focus attention on 
characteristics of men who are most likely to be successful. 

9. The Qualification Chart presents concisely the significant 
facts about the individual. This record may serve as a basis 
for cumulative data in a ready form about each man. In addi- 
tion it may be a valuable source of information for research 
and formulation of policies concerning selection, training, pro- 
motion and general personnel procedures. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


Tests for general intelligence, extroversicn, ascendance and 
interests were administered to 556 new agents and 115 assistant 
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managers. Comparison of results with job performance rat- 
ings and sales production records do not reveal direct linear 
relationships. A method of determining favorable score areas 
shows significant relationship with various criteria of success 
1. (a) Extroversion and ascendance to a moderate degree and 
intelligence above the twentieth percentile are most predictive 
of success in selling. (b) Age, education, experience, racial 
stock, and length of service do not show reliable trends. 2. (a 

With assistant managers the intelligence test in combination 
with a personal data score is most significant. (b) A method of 
‘‘progressive selection,’’ developed in accordance with pro- 
cedures of clinical psychology, is proposed as a practical aid 
in selection and training of assistant managers. 
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‘ ANALYSIS OF CAPACITIES FOR PERFORM- 
ANCE OF MENTAL DEFECTIVES 
SKILLED IN LACE-MAKING* 


I. A STUDY OF STANDARDIZED TEST RESULTS? 


GEORGIANA C. TAFT AND ELAINE F. KINDER’ 
Research Department, Letchworth Village, 
New York State Department of Mental Hygiene 


HE validity of standardized tests as diagnostic instru- 
T ments for the determination of an individual’s capacity 
to acquire vocational skills is still an open question. 
Even though workers in the clinical field are often forced into 
accepting this validity as a prerequisite assumption, having 
little choice but to follow the practice of recommending manual 
training for those subjects who attain high ratings on per- 
formance seales, actual proof of relationship between test per- 
formance and vocational aptitude has been meager. Unfor- 
tunately for the clinical psychologist there are relatively few 
opportunities to check this underlying assumption. Large 
numbers of children are tested, it is true, and often records of 
their later vocational performance may be available, but this 
is usually too varied as to field of activity, and too largely sub- 
ject to a multiplicity of extraneous factors to satisfy objective 
eriteria of validity. 
In the Industrial Department of the Girls’ School at Letch- 
worth Village the writers have had access to an unusually 


1 Paper read before the Annual Meeting of the Association of Consult- 
ing Psychologists, Vineland, N. J., May 9, 1936. 

2 This is the first of a series of experimental studies of the capacities for 
performance of mentally defective subjects. 

’ Acknowledgments are made to Mrs. Arturo Menzel, Director of the 
Girls’ Industrial Department at Letchworth Village, for the cooperation 
which made this study possible; to Dr. Theodora Abel, Director of Re- 
search, Manhattan Industrial High School for Girls, for suggestions 
throughout the study; and to Dr. James Page, New York State Psychiatric 
Institute, for his reading of the manuscript. 
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fortunate set-up in which to investigate the relationship be. 
tween test scores and specific vocational performance. One 
group of eleven girls from this department, skilled in the mak- 
ing of pillow-lace, was selected for the first study. Like the 
majority of those who attend Industrial classes, these girls are 
middle-grade defectives who have remained in the Institution 
for relatively long periods, and who probably never will be 
capable of maintaining themselves independently. Yet their 
handwork requires a variety of intricate movements, and also 
presupposes a high degree of manual dexterity as well as the 
ability to reproduce a pattern with careful attention to fine 
details. 

All of these eleven girls have been making lace for from two 
to nine years. Several of them are also proficient in weaving, 
knitting, or hemstitching, but the majority are ineffectual in 
any other occupation. In lace-making, however, their success 
is unquestionable, their output ranging from one half a yard 
per week for the slowest worker to four yards per week for the 
most productive. 

Figures 1 and 2 show samples of the work of these subjects, 
Figure 1 showing four pieces of lace representing four levels 
of difficulty. The top strip requires only ten or twelve bobbins 
and is a pattern for beginners, who must learn to shift pins on 
a punctured cardboard pattern, twisting and braiding with 
four bobbins at a time. The laces below are more complicated 
and can be learned only after many months of work, but all of 
these patterns can be made by most of the girls in this group. 
Figure 2, picturing lace utilized as edging for a doily, con- 
tains an intricate leaf-design which appears within each cres- 
cent and can be made by only the more skilful workers who 
have mastered most of the twenty or more patterns made in this 
department. 

Upon examining the records of the individual lace-makers 
we were greatly impressed by their extremely low mental ages 
on the Stanford-Binet. In view of their demonstrated skill, 
however, it was expected that performance tests would yield 
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ratings indicative of the manual ability prerequisite to su 
cess in this type of handicraft. In order to determine whetli 
such tests might, in the future, be useful as diagnostic instr 
ments for selecting prospective candidates for the lace-makir 
classes we undertook a study of the successful lace-make 
and of a control group of seven subjects who had been class 
as failures by their instructor and transferred from lacé 
making to some other occupation after a try-out period varying 
from two months to a year. In common with the girls wh 
are successful in lace-making, these seven had been selected 
by the instructor because they had requested an opportunity 
to learn to make lace, ruling out lack of interest as a possible 
factor contributing to their failure. 

All members of these two groups, which are sharply differ 
entiated on the basis of a specific vocational aptitude, were 
viven an extensive battery of tests, including both verbal and 
non-language tests commonly used in clinical practice. 

Table I gives the mental age and IQ ratings on the Stanford 
Binet Seale for all subjects, grouped according to their ability 
as lace-makers. In the first column the terms ‘‘ Very Good,”’ 

TABLE I 


MA and IQ ratings on Stanford-Binet for subjects of different 
lace-making ability 


LACK: MAKING = mA 1Q 
ABILI : > 

at Range Mean Range Mean 
- . - _6 6 e - ae ‘ 
Very Good 5 5- — 8 6 38 — 53 43 

10 ~2 1.5 ‘ aif = = 

Good 4 4 — | 6 30 — 45 38.20 
Poor ] - | 6- 38 
, 11 a 
Very Poor ] — - - 8 56 
—_ - ae 2 .5 ‘ . < 
Failed ( » —-10 6 34 64 4? 


‘*Good,’’ ‘‘Poor’’ and ‘‘ Very Poor’’ indicate position within 
the group as rated by the instructor and the Director of the 
Industrial Department. Although one girl is considered as 
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‘‘Very Poor,’’ the instructors made it clear that she is not to 
be regarded in any sense as one of the failures, but rather as 
doing work of inferior grade when compared with the better 
workers in the successful group. It will be noted that the 
mental age range for all groups of successful lace-makers is 
from 4 years 10 months to 8 years 11 months—with the mean 
for the ‘‘ Very Good’’ and ‘‘Good’’ groups falling at 6 years 
8 months and 6 years 1.5 months respectively. For the fail- 
ures, the mental age range is from 5 years 5 months to 10 years 
®9 months with a mean mental age of 4 years 8 months, identical 
with that of the most successful group. The ranges and means 
for the IQ ratings are given in the last two columns, and these 
also show close correspondence for all groups. 

Comparison of the chronological age of the successful and 
unsuecessful groups at the time of the study showed that the 
mean chronological age for the failures (16 yrs.6 mos.) was 
much lower than that of the successes (23 yrs.-8 mos.). How- 
ever, since the successful group had been producing for some 
time, the average chronological age of these subjects at the 
time of learning lace-making (18 yrs.—3 mos.) must be con- 
sidered. This average, however, has little real significance 
since one subject in the successful group was 31 years old when 
she started work, and another only 9 years. 

Analysis of the sub-tests of the Stanford-Binet examinations 
yielded the following data: for both groups approximately 
thirty per cent of the subjects were unable to differentiate 
between the right and left hand, or give the number of their 
fingers; while approximately seventy per cent of both groups 
failed to copy a diamond. Every one of our eighteen subjects, 
however, succeeded in making a bow-knot, those made by the 
eleven lace-makers being qualitatively superior. 

Table II gives the average mental-age ratings for the suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful lace-makers on seven performance 
tests, and shows that the average performance levels were 
practically the same for both groups. The mental-age ranges 
were also similar for the two groups, except that for some of 
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TABLE II 


Average Mental Age Ratings on Non-Language and Performance Test; 
for Successful and Unsuccessful Groups 























GOOD- | pop. 
LACEMAKING| , |ENOUGH| 725, | HEALY | KOHS | SEGUIN| KNOX |GLUECK 
ABILITY * | DRAW- * | P.c.1l. | BLOCK | BOARD | CUBES SHI! 
ING MAZE 
NG 
| 5 dll ~5 ~? | 4 6 | 4 
Success 11 - + 7-* 7- 7- tae 8-* 
‘ a is 9 1 3 wil . 1 
Failure 7| 6 | 5- 7- 6- i— 7- 8 


* Indeterminate Scores (16 mx., 12 mx.) were included at highest 
standardized value. 


. ° . € 
** One ‘‘ Below 4’’ score was arbitrarily assigned a 3- value. 


the tests the upper limit for the successful group was raised 
by the scores of a single subject whose performance in several 
tests was markedly superior to that of all other subjects 
Eleven scores on the Healy P. C. IT test were below the Healy- 
Bronner norms. These subjects were given mental-age ratings 
based upon the norms established at the Randall’s Island 
Laboratory. 

The Pintner Non-Language Test, which does not appear in 
the table because it was given somewhat later than the other 
tests, yielded similar results, the average mental age of the 
successful group being 6 years 2 months, that of the failures 
6 years 10 months. Examination of the raw scores on sub-tests 
reveals a definite superiority in favor of the unsuccessful group 
on Test 2, ‘‘Easy Learning,’’ and Test 3, ‘‘Hard Learning,”’ 
but no marked differences on the other items with the possible 
exception of Test 4, ‘‘Drawing Completion,’’ in which the 
scores of the lace-making group were very slightly higher. 

The data from the Non-Language and Performance Tests, 
therefore, failed to differentiate between the successful and 
unsuccessful lace-makers and, furthermore, yielded scores that 
are not significantly different from those of the Stanford-Binet. 

In addition to the tests indicated in Table IT and the Pintner 
Non-Language Test, we presented six formboard tests for which 
averages could not be computed because of the large number 
of indeterminate scores, i.e., scores not within the established 
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norms. Figure 3 shows the distribution of ratings on these 
tests for both of our experimental groups, the scores of subjects 
in the successful group being indicated by crosses, those in the 
failure group, by dots. The individual scores which were below 
the norms are shown under the black line at the bottom of 
each column. It will be noted that, with the exception of a 
few scattering high scores for the successful group, the distri- 
bution on the various tests is about the same for both groups of 
subjects. This holds also for speed and accuracy ratings for 
the two tests where these were recorded independently. The 
frequency of low scores and the unevenness of both groups in 
test ability is readily apparent. 

The quantitative data secured in this initial study have thus 
shown: (1) that none of the tests used discriminate between 
the successful lace-makers and the failures; (2) that both 
croups of subjects include individuals who make relatively high 
scores aS well as individuals who make relatively low scores; 
(3) that none of our subjects achieve consistently high per- 
formance scores; and, finally, (4) that for all of our subjects 
there are marked unevennesses in performance from test to 
test. In general, the performance test scores were more highly 
correlated with the Stanford-Binet mental age than with the 
subjects’ proven ability to make lace; those subjects having the 
lower mental ages in the Stanford-Binet showing a tendency 
toward lower scores throughout the battery of tests. The cor- 
relation (derived by the method of rank-differences) between 
the Stanford-Binet IQ and the ratings for efficiency in lace- 
making is conspicuously low (.157). 

We may conclude, therefore; (1) that the making of pillow- 
lace does not require a high degree of intelligence since it is 
possible for an individual whose mental age is as low as 4 years 

4In addition to the quantitative data social history records and other 
qualitative material have been examined, but this also has, as yet, afforded 
no clue to any difference between our experimental groups. The lace- 
makers are fairly representative of the institution population, as to racial 


and social background, and appear to present as wide a range of person- 
ality types as one could expect to find in any group of eleven girls. 
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Fig. 3. Distribution of Mental Age ratings on six tests for which 
averages could not be computed because of the large number of indeter 
minate scores. X indicates scores of the successful lace-makers; @ scores 
of failures. Note the frequency of scores below the lower limit of the 
norms. 


For the Five Figure Board and the Healy Construction Puzzle ‘‘A,’’ 
speed and accuracy scores are given separately. 


10 months to learn to make these laces successfully; (2) that 
differences in lace-making ability do not correlate with the 
scores in the verbal or performance tests used in this study, 
and therefore we cannot accurately predict success in this field 
of activity on the basis of such scores. 


SUMMARY 


1. Eleven mental defective girls who have learned to produce 
excellent handwork in the lace-making class of the Industrial 
Department at Letchworth Village, a New York State Institu- 
tion for Mental Defectives, and a control group of seven girls, 
who had been classed as failures by their instructors after an 
extended try-out period, were given a battery of standardized 
tests as a first step toward analysis of the lace-making ability. 
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2 For the successful group the mental age range on the 
Stanford-Binet Scale was 4 years 10 months to 8 years 11 
months; for the failures, the range was 5 years 4 months to 
10 years 2 months. 

3. Comparison of achievement in fourteen non-language 
and performance tests with instructors’ ratings of ability, 
failed to give evidence of any relationship between test scores 
and lace-making success, the lace-makers, as a group, receiving 
seores which did not differ in range or average from those of 
the failure group. 

4. It is concluded that the making of pillow-lace does not 
require a high degree of intelligence, and is not related to test 
ability on the more commonly used standardized tests. 











SEX DIFFERENCES IN VOCATIONAL 
ATTITUDES* 


HARVEY C. LEHMAN anv PAUL A. WITTY 


Ohio University and Northwestern University 


ITHIN recent years numerous attempts have been 

made to provide exploratory courses for pupils of 

junior high school age. Courses have been devel 
oped for the purpose of giving boys and girls an opportunity 
to study some of the important facts which they should know 
before choosing a life work. Too frequently young people go 
blindly into a complex industrial situation that often per- 
plexes even those who have sought seriously to prepare for it 
Reading about an occupation of course will not teach the child 
a trade and it may develop an undesirable or impractical inter- 
est. Nevertheless, it is obvious that numerous, invaluable types 
of information may accrue from exploratory courses. The 
information which thus develops must be used with several 
other types of information regarding each child before voca- 
tional guidance and placement are attempted. Invaluable in- 
deed is the interest of the child to the person offering guidance ; 
interests are however not highly correlated with ability. In 
terest should be therefore one element only in vocational 
guidance. 

Regardless of the particular mode of instruction used in 
giving vocational information, the instructor is met always by 
the question of which vocations shall be considered seriously 
for each child. There are of course hundreds of vocations 
and from this large number selection is necessary if the in- 
struction is to be something more than an encyclopaedic enu- 
meration of a very large number of occupations. 

* The present study presents some findings that have been made possible 
by a grant in aid from the Social Science Research Council. The writers 


are also indebted to Superintendents A. J. Stout and George A. Melcher 
for assistance in securing these data, 
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The problem of sex differences in interest also must be con- 
sidered. It is obvious that boys and girls are not equally 
interested in the various occupations. Therefore, if vocational 
information is to function in the lives of the boys and girls it 
is necessary so to differentiate the instruction as to comply 
with sex differences in interest. 

With this fact in mind the writers have sought to determine 
the occupations toward which boys and girls respectively mani- 
fest characteristic interest. The following procedure was 
employed. 

The Lehman Vocational Attitude Quiz was administered to 
a large number of pupils of Topeka, Kansas, and of Kansas 
City, Missouri. The Vocational Attitude Quiz consists of a 
comprehensive and catholic list of 200 occupations. First, the 
children were asked to check only those occupations in which 
they would be willing to engage as life work. The children 
then were asked to indicate :—(1) the three occupations which 
they would like best to follow, (2) the one occupation 
which they most likely will follow, (3) the three occupa- 
tions which they thought the best money-makers, (4) the 
three occupations which they thought to be most respected, 
and (5) the three occupations which they thought would 
require the least amount of effort. 

In order that seasonal differences and sudden strong motiva- 
tion might be offset, the list was checked both in the spring and 
in the fall of the year. Moreover, unusual conditions which 
might attend one administration of the test were partially 
minimized by obtaining the average of the results for five 
groups of children. The total number of children from 
whom data were obtained is indicated in table I. 

Data were assembled according to age and sex. Tables and 
charts were prepared showing the percentages in each age 
group who expressed willingness to engage in the various occu- 
pations. The similarity of the data obtained from the several 
groups is well shown in figure 1 which displays the per cents 
of boys of various age levels who indicated that they would 
be willing to become ‘‘ Cowboys.”’ 
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L 4 ‘ 4 1 
Ages 684 9% 103 11% 124 134 14% 154 163$ 17% 183 
FIGURE 1. 


Per cents of five groups of white boys of various age levels 
who expressed willingness to become ‘‘ Cowboys. ’’ 


——————— Topeka, Oct., 1927 
-------- Topeka, May, 1928 
: ----—-— Kansas City, Mo., Nov., 1928 (Superior economic status) 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov., 1928 (Inferior economic status) 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov., 1928 (Average economic status) 


It is important to bear in mind that the present study makes 
no attempt to determine the wisdom of the children’s attitudes. 
Bedford, after studying 12 rural high schools in California, 
coneluded that the vocational interests of rural high-school stu- 
dents bore little or no relation to the vocational opportunities 
open to them (1). Only a few more than half of the students 
studied by Bedford knew the training requirements for the 
vocations which they chose. Like numerous other students of 
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this problem, Bedford concluded that there was little justifi- 
cation for the excessively large proportion of students choosing 


TABLE II 


Occupations that boys would be willing to engage in as life work 
more commonly than girls 
V T Aviator 
Civil engineer 
Electrician or electrical engineer 
V TT Detective or secret service work 
V tT Forest ranger or woodsman 


A 8 Architect 
V T Naval officer 
V tT Army officer 
V T Professional baseball player 
Inventor 


Radio expert 

Chemist or chemical engineer 
V TT Jockey or automobile racer 
V tT Fireman or engineer on a train 
V T Fisher, hunter or trapper 


Stockraiser or ranchman 
V TT Professional boxer or wrestler 
S Banker 
Mechanical engineer 
Lawyer 


2 


V T Explorer 
A §8 Draftsman 
V Machinist 
Automobile dealer 
Mechanic (other than auto mechanic) 


A Contractor and builder, miscel. 
ii Surveyor 
¥ Mining engineer 
8 Druggist or pharmacist 
A Carpenter or cabinetmaker 


le ae | 


Doctor (physician, surgeon or specialist) 
V Farmer, miscel. 
V T Professional athletics 
T Bus driver or chauffeur 
V TT Prospector for gold, oil, gas, ete. 


In the above table the letter ‘‘S’’ has been placed adjacent to occupa- 
tions which are of a samewhat sedentary nature; the letter ‘‘T’’ has been 
employed to indicate occupations which appear to require travel or move- 
ment over a relatively wide geographical area; the letter ‘‘A’’ is used to 
identify occupations which require to some extent aesthetic appreciation 
or interest; and the letter ‘‘V’’ implies that an occupation demands 
vigorous physical activity and in some instances physical danger. 
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tifi- the professions, and for the very small percentage of students 
Ing choosing industry and agriculture. There is of course abun- 


dant data showing the lack of wisdom exhibited by children 
when they express their vocational preferences. This study 
concerns itself not with the problem of wisdom of choice but 
rather with sex differences in attitude toward vocations. These 
differences in attitude, whether judicious or not, exist and 
should be studied carefully by teachers who offer exploratory 
courses in vocational guidance. 

The amount of sex difference may be studied best by exami- 
nation of the graphs for each of 200 occupations. Lack of 
space has prevented the inclusion of these graphs or the data 
from which they were made. An overview, however, of the 
sex differences may be obtained by examining lists of the activi- 
ties in which the largest sex differences were found. Table II 
presents the occupations which boys expressed willingness to 
enter much more commonly than girls. The occupations of 
table II are arranged in order of merit; those showing the 
largest amount of sex difference are listed toward the top of * 
the table. Table III presents a similar list showing the occu- 
pations which girls expressed willingness to enter much more 
frequently than boys. 

It is of interest to study the differences between the two lists 
presented in tables II and III. These differences will be sum- 
marized briefly. 

1. Fully 90 per cent of the occupations which the girls would 
more willingly enter are of a somewhat sedentary type.’ Very 
few of the occupations in the boys’ list are of this type. 

2. Approximately 45 per cent of the occupations of the boys’ 
list appear to require travel or movement over a relatively 





1The concept of ‘‘types’’ is of course one that should be employed 
with extreme care. Most occupations do not conform solely to any par- 


sed ticular type. That is to say, most of them are neither extremely sedentary 
ve- nor the opposite thereof, but fall somewhere between these two extremes. 
| to Liberal allowance must therefore be made for errors in classifying the 
nds occupations found in tables II and III. When such allowance is made, 


the sex differences revealed in table II and III are still conspicuous. 
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TABLE III 


Occupations that girls would be willing to engage in as life 
work more commonly than boys 

Housewife 

Stenographer or typist 

Private secretary 

Nurse 

Bookkeeper 


MNRNNMN 


Beauty parlor specialist 
Kindergarten work 

Teacher in grades or rural schools 
Singer 

Designer 


DRNRNNMN 


M 


Librarian 

Movie actor or actress 
Teacher in high school 
Musician 

Dressmaker or ladies’ tailor 


TDN MN 


Actor or actress in the theater 
Other office or clerical work 
Telephone operator 

Artist (oil paintings, etc.) 
Florist 


MNNMN 


Writer (novels, magazine article, etc.) 
Interior decorator 

Milliner 

Poet 

Waiter or waitress 


MNDNNMN 


Missionary 

Confectioner (candy store) 
Salesman or saleslady 
Maid or servant 
Commercial art 


MN N 


Social service 
Dietician 

Buyer for a large store 
School principal 
Window trimmer 


A 


DRNNRNN 


A 


In the above table the letter ‘‘S’’ has been placed in front of the names 
of occupations which are of a somewhat sedentary nature; the letter ‘‘T’’ 
has been employed to indicate occupations which appear to require travel 
or movement over a relatively wide geographical area; the letter ‘‘A’’ is 
used to identify occupations which require to some extent aesthetic appre 
ciation or interest, and the letter ‘‘V’’ implies that an occupation demands 
vigorous activity and in some instances physical danger. 


wide geographical area. Less than 15 per cent of the voca- 
tions of the girls’ list are of this nature. 
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3. More than half of the occupations of the girls’ list require 
to some extent aesthetic appreciation or interest. Less than 
15 per cent of the occupations of the boys’ list involve such 
appreciation. 

4. Seventeen of the occupations of the boys’ list seem to 
demand vigorous physical activity and some physical danger. 
Only one of the occupations of the girls’ list is of this type. 

5. Six of the occupations of the girls’ list require personal, 
and often menial service. These are: housewife, nurse, beauty 
parlor specialist, waitress, maid or servant, and social service 
worker. Only one of the occupations of the boys’ list, namely, 
doctor, demands personal service and this service is pro- 
fessional. 

6. Four of the occupations of the girls’ list involve school 
teaching (inclusion of ‘‘missionary’’ would make five such 
occupations). The boys’ list includes no occupation asso- 
ciated with teaching. 


7. The boys’ list often includes occupations which posit the 
viving of orders or commands: naval officer, army officer, con- 


tractor, doctor, ete. The girls’ list included more often occu- 
pations which involve taking orders: for example, private sec- 
retary, bookkeeper, stenographer or typist, etc. 

One additional sex difference is of especial interest. Seven 
occupations were found which small boys commonly express 
willingness to enter. With increase in maturity interest in 
these occupations vanishes almost completely. It is curious 
that no analogous occupations are to be found in the list of 
occupations that girls express willingness to enter. In the 
following table are the seven boys’ occupations in which inter- 
est wanes with maturity; opposite these are the occupations 
which may supplant the ones of interest to small boys. 

The vocational attitudes of boys appear to change more fre- 
quently than those of girls. This may be due in part to the 
fact that the older girl finds so few occupations open to her 
that might satisfy her early interests. For example, the small 
girl expressed willingness to become a nurse, a teacher, a beauty 
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OLDER BOYS WOULD WILLINGLY ENTER 


SMALL BOY WOULD WILLINGLY ENTER 


Cowboy Stockraiser or ranchman 

Sailor Naval officer 

Soldier Army officer 

Shipbuilder Contractor and builder 

Sheriff or policeman Lawyer (or perhaps detective or 

secret service work) 

Fireman (answering fire alarms) | Explorer (or perhaps prospector 
| or possibly bus driver or 
| chauffer) 

Jockey or auto racer 





Brakeman or conductor on a train 


parlor specialist, a movie actress, a housewife, ete. Older girls 
also expressed willingness to enter these occupations. The 
small boy expressed willingness to become a soldier or a sailor. 
When he was more mature however he was willing to become 
a naval officer or an army officer. The older boys’ vocations 
are of such a nature that authority over one’s fellowman is 
possible. 

There is another important reason why the boys change their 
occupational choices with increase in maturity. With the 
advance of civilization man’s work has become more diversified 
and more mechanized (the machine age). Such primitive 
types of work as those carried on by the cowboy, the fisherman, 
the hunter, and the trapper are today impossible as means of 
procuring livelihood for many. Woman’s primitive occupa- 
tion—that of child bearing and rearing—has continued to be 
a most important one. With all the freedom and independence 
which she has won, woman has not freed herself from the 
responsibilities which nature and tradition have placed upon 
her. This is shown clearly in the character of the occupations 
listed in table III. Woman’s function in life seems to have 
undergone less change than man’s. 

It is of course possible to place numerous interpretations 
upon the differences cited in this paper. Some might assert 
that the sex differences in vocational attitudes are due entirely 
to differences in the experiences of the sexes, resulting largely 
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rom differences in social customs, mores, and taboos. On the 
other hand, some might contend that the differences are ex- 
ylained easiest by the hypothesis that there are minor differ- 
enees in certain aspects of physical growth and development 
which effect differences in attitudes. 
The writers are concerned only with showing the differences 
in certain vocational attitudes manifested by the sexes. It is 
bvious that boys and girls are not equally interested in the 
various occupations and it is equally clear that exploratory 
courses in vocational guidance should make due allowance for 
the most significant sex differences. 
REFERENCE 
1. BeprorD, J. H.: ‘‘A Study of Vocation! Interests of California High 
School Students Based on a Survey of Twelve Rural High 
Schools.’’ Calif. Quar. Secondary Educ., 1929, 5, 47-66. 














IN DEFENSE OF SCIENTIFIC VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE?’ 


RICHARD WELLINGTON HUSBAND 
University of Wisconsin 

GREAT deal of consternation has been stirred up 

A among guidance workers by the results and interpreta. 
tion of research by Thorndike (4) and Lorge (2, 3 

Much discussion occurred at the 1934 National Vocational 
Guidance Association meeting at Cleveland, and since at 
various sectional meetings and in personal discussions among 
guidance workers. Some have examined the facts rather 
superficially, accepted the arguments uncritically, and have 
become very discouraged about the future of guidance. The 
implications of this study are so wide-spread that it seems 
important to discuss them pro and con. The writer in par- 
ticular feels that there is a fundamental fallacy in Lorge’s 
interpretations—a fallacy which, if disclosed, should restore 
courage to counselors. 

It is not our place to review the study in detail, so we shall 
confine ourselves to a brief outline of the procedure and major 
results. Over two thousand school children, around fourteen 
years of age, were tested as to intelligence, clerical capacity, 
and mechanical ability. Also other academic and personal 
information was recorded. Eight years later as many of the 
same individuals as could be located were studied as to subse- 
quent school and vocational history, to see which ones had gone 
on to college and to professional schools, which occupations 
they had entered, what success they had had, ete. Extensive 
statistical work compared performances of the two ages. All 
in all, correlations between original and subsequent perform- 
ances hovered around zero. Such trends as did appear were 
very weak. As usual, later school performance was predicted 


1 Presented in substance before the Midwestern Psychological Associa 
tion meeting at the University of Kansas, 1935. 
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better than was vocational success. Scores on the clerical and 
mechanieal tests failed to predict entrance into or success in 
those fields. 

On the strength of these statistical findings, Lorge makes such 
sweeping, pessimistic, and destructive statements as these (2) : 
‘‘Voeational guidance is in danger of making a virtue of char- 
latanism. If, in spite of proof of the impossibility of voca- 
tional guidance, counselors continue to concoct undemonstrable 
predictions, and continue to claim an impossible panacea for 
youth’s maladjustment, and continue to pretend to wonderful 
knowledge, they will be charlatans—charlatans no less than 
the phrenologists who claim to read character; charlatans no 
less than the physiognomists who claim to discover potential 
criminals.”” ‘‘Guidance ... would be as successful (and 
cheaper) if given upon the basis of astronomical observations, 
cephalic measurements, or eye color.”’ 

Lorge points out, and truly, that there is a great dearth of 
validative research in the field of vocational guidance. Gui- 
dance workers have not in many cases, or upon any sizable 
scale, checked the subsequent careers of their advisees against 
records of similar students who have not been given guidance. 

While this criticism is true, at the same time the next step 
implied, that so-called scientific guidance gives no benefits 
whatsoever, does not follow. In fact, indirect evidence would 
prove that it is of value. We need only point out the many 
studies which have shown that persons below certain intelli- 
gence scores can not become accountants, lawyers, or engineers ; 
that those with scores above certain figures get ahead more 
rapidly than most; that introverts who happen to become 
executives often fail; that persons with interests other than 
those characteristic of their professions often fail, or so dislike 
their work that they quit voluntarily; and a multitude of 
similar facts. The writer has elsewhere summarized dozens 
of such studies (1). 

There is a further implication that guidance is utterly 
worthless because it is not 100 per cent accurate and certain. 
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A statistician as astute as Dr. Lorge should recognize that there 
is a lot of ground between a perfect correlation and one of 
zero. High school grades or intelligence scores do not predict 
college performance entirely without error, but proper use of 
these measures has enabled several colleges to reduce failures 
to a small fraction of their former extent. We may point out, 
also, that no counselor uses test scores and other figures alone 
in his work. The interview is at the heart of guidance and 
will probably remain so for a long time. But the more facts 
about an individual possessed by the counselor, the more 
effective can be his guidance. 

The fundamental fallacy, which the reviewer would ascribe 
to Lorge’s interpretations of the facts, is an obvious one 
No vocational guidance was given on the basis of the original 
data at the time it was collected or at any subsequent time. 
The data were gathered, as far as the boys were concerned, for 
purely research and statistical purposes. It is a mystery to 
me just why the investigators should be at all surprised that 
the mere possession of certain abilities (which often may be 
unknown to the individual himself) should fail to make the 
owners select and become successful in occupations for which 
their abilities are needed. What guidance expert would 
merely give tests and not interpret them for the benefit of the 
individual ? 

Let us make an analogy. Suppose a medical research 
worker should develop a fine serum which would prevent all 
after-effects of infantile paralysis. Then let us suppose he 
made no use of this discovery but let the serum remain idle 
in his test tubes. If, then, statistics should show that as many 
patients in his hospital suffered nerve destruction as did thos 
of doctors not attempting to use any antitoxin, would we say 
that the serum was no good? No, not at all. We would realize 
the necessity of its use. 

Therefore, the writer would suggest that Thorndike’s re- 
sults prove that guidance is needed all the more. Since re- 
search has shown that intelligence, personality and interests 
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do have a bearing on vocational success, the individual should 
be guided on the basis of his own abilities and outlooks. All 
that Lorge can demonstrate is that without guidance, people 
do not go into vocations for which they are suited. This was 
also seen in Army Alpha figures on occupations and intelli- 
gence. In general there was more than a 2-1 ratio between 
the highest and lowest individuals (although we do not inter- 
pret the gross scores literally as meaning that the best person 
is twice as bright as the poorest). This was a fact and does 
not represent an ideal state. Since turnover has been found 
to occur in the greatest proportions at the extremes, proof 
seems to exist that negative guidance should have been in 
order at some previous date. 

[ will admit, however, that prediction is far from perfect, 
and that some counselors let their enthusiasm run away with 
them. They tend to assume, in giving very specific counsel, 
that certain correlations are perfect. At present, interview 
and even personal acquaintance are necessary to supply the 
most constructive advice. Equations or regression weights 
would not be satisfactory, although one can be helpful by sum- 
ming up in non-mathematical fashion various important fac- 
tors and giving them appropriate weights. 

But at the same time, I am not willing to let stand unchal- 
lenged the statement that the results of guidance are, and can 
be, no better than chance, and are to be classed with various 
forms of charlatanism. It may be that every individual is 
not well guided; possibly a few are even incorrectly guided, 
although it seems highly unlikely that the use of reliable sta- 
tisties could produce results worse than chance. Many stu- 
dents have been aided immeasurably. Rather than abandon 
efforts because guidance is not one hundred per cent perfect, 
it would seem advisable to retain it, even if only a share of our 
students are enabled to make suitable choices of their careers. 
It does not seem conceivable that guidance would produce as 
much error and hardship as our present chance system of 
choice, wherein an individual follows his father, goes to work 
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for a friend, applies at factories and stores in his home town 
or answers help-wanted advertisements.’ 


REFERENCES 

1. Huspanp, R. W., Applied Psychology, Harpers, 1934, especially 
Chapters I-IV. 

2. Loree, I., The Chimera of Vocational Guidance. Teachers Colleg: 
Record, 1934, 35, 359-371. 
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2 Out of fairness to Dr. Lorge, I might say that he admitted, in personal 
conversation, the fundamental criticism advanced in this paper as a pos 
sible loop-hole in his reasoning. Yet, he must have considered it very 
minor, as his powerful remarks in Reference 2 were published several 
months subsequently, with no qualification whatsoever. I consider this 
same point of the utmost importance. 
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RELIABILITY AND PRACTICE EFFECT IN THE 
O’CONNOR WIGGLY BLOCK TEST’ 
H. H. REMMERS 
Purdue University 
and 


J. M. SMITH, 
George Washington High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


I. THE PROBLEM 
ie an earlier paper? there were reported the results of apply- 


ing the O’Connor Wiggly Block Test under standard con- 
ditions to 109 high school boys in shop courses. Conclusions 
drawn in that study pertinent to the present one were that the 
test was much too low in reliability although relatively high in 
validity to be used as a satisfactory tool for vocational guidance 
and that practice effect for three trials in the test is negligible. 
These conclusions led to suggestions as to the possible direc- 
tions in which further fruitful experimentation might be car- 
ried out in order to eliminate the rather fatal weaknesses of 
the test. One of these suggestions was that, if practice effect 
on the test were found to be negligible beyond three trials it 
would be theoretically possible to obtain any desired degree of 
reliability, since it was found that the reliability of increasing 
1 Division of labor in this study is as follows: Smith, under the direc- 
tion of Remmers collected the data, which involved the construction of six 
sets of the Wiggly Blocks and the supervision of the testing, done by 
several students in the Schools of Engineering at Purdue University who 
volunteered for the work as a class exercise in psychology. All of the 
computations were done in the University. The analysis of the data and 
the interpretations made are by Remmers. 
The authors wish to acknowledge the very hearty cooperation of the 
members of the Department of Practical Mechanics, particularly Profes- 
sor J. D. Hoffman, Head of the Department, Professor Justus Rising, 


and Professor J. H. Porsch, in scheduling the students used as experi- 
mental subjects in this study. 

2Remmers, H. H. and Schell, J. W. ‘‘Testing the O’Connr Wiggly 
Block Test,’’? The Personnel Journal, Vol. XII, No. 3, Oct., 1933, pp. 
155-159. 
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the number of trials from one to three augmented the reliabil- 
ity in accordance with the Spearman-Brown law.° 

The present experiment was undertaken to test the efficacy 
of this procedure and to obtain further data on reliability. 


II. THE EXPERIMENTAL SUBJECTS 


The subjects of the experiment were 96 engineering students 
in the freshman and sophomore classes at Purdue University 
enrolled in the course in mechanical drawing. Of these, 45 
were freshmen and 51 sophomores. 


III. PROCEDURE 


It was decided to administer the test ten consecutive times 
at one sitting to each of approximately 100 subjects—96 were 
actually obtained. The score for each trial was recorded in 
seconds on a form prepared in advance. This yielded then 960 
test scores as the basic experimental data. 

The data were averaged separately for freshman and sopho- 
mores, but since the results showed the differences between the 
two groups to be practically negligible, they were treated as a 
single sample of the same statistical population for all further 
analyses. These further analyses consisted of the following. 

1. Arithmetic mean for each of the ten trials. 

2. Standard deviation for each of the ten trials. 

3. Intercorrelations of each trial with every other—45 in all. 

4. Correlations of the sums of trials according to the follow- 

ing schema: 
Trials 1+ 3 vs.2+4;14+34+5 vs.24+44+6;14+3+5+7 vs. 
24+4+6+8; 143454749 vs. 24+44+6+8+10. 
. Evaluation as to reliability of the difference between each 
pair of trials. 
. Correlation of the average of ten trials vs. semester marks 
in descriptive geometry (N = 48). 

8 Kelley, T. L. Statistical Method, Macmillan Co., New York, pp. 205- 

208. 
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IV. THE EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


A. Learning Effect 


In Table I are summarized the findings concerning averages 
and variability. 


TABLE I 
Averages, Standard Deviations, and Standard Errors of Means 
for Each of Ten Trials 
Scores are in seconds of time (N= 96) 


TRIAL j MEAN 


147.2 
103.6 
90.7 
79.6 
62.5 
62.7 
57.3 
58.9 
56.4 


55.7 


Average 


The averages show a definite learning effect and the standard 
deviations a rather consistent decrease in the variability of the 
group. Figure 1 shows graphically the learning effect. 
Whatever learning effect there is is obviously limited to the 
first five trials, after which the curve becomes practically hori- 
zontal. The learning effect is, however, considerable—a de- 
crease from an average score of 147.2 seconds or approximately 
two and one-half minutes in the first trial to 55.7 seconds or a 
little less than one minute in the tenth trial. The average of 
the ten trials is 77.5 seconds. 

The decrease in variability is probably chiefly the result of 
more and more subjects approximating their physiological 
limits in assembling the nine pieces of the test, rather than a 
genuine convergence in the mental function measured. 
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The interdifferences of the ten trials are shown in Table IT 
These data show the differences between the earlier trials and 
all others to be statistically reliable—in other words, the learn- 
ing curve shows a genuine learning phenomenon which cannot 
be attributed to chance fluctuations in the scores. 


B. Reliability of the Test 


Table IIT gives the 45 possible intercorrelations of the scores 
for ten trials. These range in value from .24 to .66 with an 
average of .42. This compares with an average correlation of 


TABLE III 


Intercorrelations of Ten Trials on the Wiggly Block Test 
(N = 96) 


TRIAL r TRIAL 


| 


+ .04 | Tse 
+ 05 | 
+ .05 
- 06 
- 05 
+ .05 
+ .06 
05 
05 
.06 


Ty 


| 
—4- 

| - 

| 

| 


Range’ .24 to .66 
Average .42 


.31 for three trials reported in the previous study* and an 
average of .37 reported by O’Connor.® These values are not 


4 Remmers, H. H. and Schell, J. H., op. cit., p. 157. 
5 Born That Way, Williams and Wilkins Co., 1928, p. 29. 
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creatly at variance with each other, and the differences between 
them are not statistically reliable. As an interesting side light 
on sampling theory it is of interest to note that if as in the 
previous study only the first three trials were averaged, the 
obtained value would be .50. 

In order to compare the observed r’s for sums of scores of 
two or more trials with those to be expected from the applica- 
tion of the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula, Table IV was 


TABLE IV 
Observed and Theoretically Expected Correlations of Sums of 
Two or More Trials 
(N = 96) 


| PREDICTED r 


3SERV . 
| CBSERVED F (Spearman-Brown) 


+ 


|+ 


.06 
.05 
.04 
.04 
.02 


|}  69+.04 | 59 
+8+5) (2+4+6) 78+ 03 .68 


(1+34+5+7) (24+6+6+8) . | 83 m8 .02 | .74 


5 +749) (2+44+6+8+410) 79 + 03 78 


* +10)(1+2 © © 410) } .88 


I+ I+ I+ I+ 


prepared. The value used in obtaining the predicted r’s is of 
course the ‘‘most probable’’ value, .42, the average for the 45 
intercorrelations. The differences between observed and pre- 
dicted values are not statistically reliable, so that we may con- 
fidently conclude that the reliability of the test increases as a 
function of the number of trials, and that ten trials will yield 
a reliability of the order of .90—probably the lowest permis- 
sible value for individual prognosis and guidance. 


C. Correlation with Descriptive Geometry Marks 


Semester marks in descriptive geometry for only 48 sopho- 
mores were available. The correlation of the average test 
scores with these marks yielded an r of —.30+ .02. The 
hypothesis that a positive correlation obtained between the 
abilities required for the test and those required in descriptive 
geometry is thus shown to be untenable. A pricri this result 
would seem to be not at all to be expected, since descriptive 
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geometry requires ability to visualize in three dimensions and 
O’Connor claims that ‘‘The Wiggly Blocks measure an innate 
aptitude for visualizing the essential relations of structure.’’ 
The obtained correlation is negative and less than four times 
its probable error, therefore not reliably lower than zero. 


V. DISCUSSION OF THE RESULTS 


Reverting now to our original central problem: Can the test 
be made more reliable by repetition? The answer appears to 
be a qualified yes. From Table I and Figure 1 it is obvious 
that the major proportion of the learning effect occurs during 
the first three trials. If the test were to be standardized for 
an average of ten trials any norms based on an average of onl) 
three trials would, of course, be seriously in error. To restand 
ardize the test will be a straightforward if rather time con- 
suming procedure. It is evident from the intercorrelations in 
Table III that whatever function is measured by the test does 
not change materially for the ten trials measured. It would 
seem, therefore, that the requirements of reasonable precision 


in measurement and the vastly important contingency upon 
this of sound prognosis in guidance make such a restandardiza 
tion mandatory if the test is to be further used in educational- 
vocational placement and guidance. 


6 Op. cit., p. 33. 
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NEW POSSIBILITIES IN INTELLIGENCE 
TESTING. INTERVIEW FORM* 


I. L. MAIZLISH 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The following article summarizes an attempt to revise 
D. S. Snedden’s ‘‘Disguised Intelligence Tests. Inter- 
view Form,’’ which were based on a vocabulary test given 
in the disguised form of an heredity questionnaire. It is 
the experimenter’s aim to introduce a more plausible 
technique which would convert the test into an objectt- 
fied interview, 1.¢e., into an instrument which would ap- 
proach the objectivity and accuracy of statistical measure- 
ment, conserving, nevertheless, the qualities of personal 
observation. 


HE need of objective methods and standardization of the 
interview is of vital importance in fields of employment, 
in social service, and in various school situations. In 

the flexible, loosely joined ‘‘conversation with a purpose,’’ the 
interviewer too often misinterprets or misses entirely the im- 
portant clues and, at the same time, lays undue stress on insig- 
nificant details. The interviewee, on the other hand, may 
exercise carefully concealed caution. Various attempts have 
been made to improve the interview with objective and semi- 
objective methods. To cite some typical cases: Burt main- 
tained that the interviewer would especially gain by the use 
of tabular schedules and rating scales. Bingham and Moore 
prepared a set of ‘‘ Aids to the Vocational Interview’’ in the 
form of an eight page questionnaire to be filled out by the 


1 The experimenter is especially indebted to Dr. Carroll A. Whitmer of 
the University of Pittsburgh, and to Mr. L. H. Conway, supervising prin- 
cipal of The Sewickley Public Schools, for cooperation and assistance in 
making this study possible. The complete details of the study appeared 
in a Master’s thesis written under the direction of Dr. Whitmer. It is 
available at the library of the University of Pittsburgh, under the title of: 
A Suggested Revision of D. 8S. Snedden’s ‘‘ Disguised Intelligence Tests. 
Interview Form.’’ By I. L. Maizlish. Pittsburgh, 1934. 
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interviewee. Hamilton presented his questions on typewritten 
ecards to avoid disclosure of any leads that may be gained 
from oral instructions. An ingeniously standardized inter- 
view is O’Rourke’s test of judgment and resourcefulness 
prepared for the United States Civil Service Commission. 
Lester and Hewlett attempted to use the interview as a 
measure of introversion and extroversion, and Levy succeeded 
in testing intelligence while the subjects were taking a phy- 
sical examination, basing his estimates on standardized direc- 
tions which were so chosen as to seem plausible during 
physical exercises. Smedden’s tests? were, nevertheless, a 
pioneer attempt to introduce a test of intelligence in a planned 
interview form that could be employed in various situations, 
and where the subject would be unaware that he was being 
tested. Care was taken that the test should be free from sub- 
jective bias, the score consisting of a mere summation of the 
subject’s knowledge of the given vocabulary lists. The test, 
however, did not meet with much success. Its author later 
claimed no desire to recommend this technique too heartily, 
finding it artificial. 

The fault of artificiality indeed lay in the technique. The 
test consisted of five vocabulary lists* of fifteen words each. 
It was presented as an oral individual ‘‘ Heredity Question- 
naire’’ to a population of one hundred thirteen high school 
students. Each subject was asked to aid the examiner in a 
study on heredity. He was merely to reply whether it was 
‘*father,’’ ‘‘mother’’ or either one of two relatives who 
possessed a higher degree of the trait described by a given 
word. When the subject expressed ignorance of the given 
term, the examiner continued with easier words of the next 

2 Donald Scott Snedden, A Study in Disguised Intelligence Tests. In- 
terview Form. Contributions to Education, No. 291. New York, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 1927. 

8 The words were chosen from the Social Ethical Vocabularies of G. C. 


Schwesinger, which give a difficulty value for each term. Only adjectives 
or nouns that could be used adjectivally were chosen. 
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Since the vocabulary lists were considered similar in 


their order of difficulty, the following short-cut in testing was 


used. 


intil two words were failed consecutively. 


The 


The words in list A were presented in the given order 


examiner 


en started list B, beginning two words numbered before the 


A. 


Talks 
Patience 
Cheerful 
Bashful 
Stubborn 
Sullen 
Wasteful 
Modest 
Mannerly 
Easygoing 
Indolent 
Amicable 
Brusque 
Phlegmatie 
Fastidious 


B. 


Gentle 
Comical 
Quarrel 
Strict 
Active 
Sympathetic 
Generous 
Efficient 
Vigorous 
Timorous 
Credulous 
Judicious 
Capricious 
Introspective 
Sanguine 


C. 


Joy 
Tardiness 
Regret 
Bravery 
Violence 
Firmness 
Solitude 
Exaggeration 
Earnestness 
Jollity 
Rashness 
Elation 
Irony 
Rakishness 
Avaricious 


D. 


Strength 
Careful 
Mournful 
Independent 
Cheery 
Polite 
Jealous 
Obstinate 
Tolerant 
Directness 
Petulant 
Pompous 
Egotistic 
Dogmatie 
Paranoid 


E. 
Quiet 
Pleasant 
Tricky 
Studious 
Promptness 
Blunt 
Serious 
Malice 
Mimie 
Energetic 
Pert 
Seclusive 
Callous 
Euphoria 
Meticulous 


first word failed in A, and continued until two words were 
failed consecutively. Then in list C, he began two words 
before the first one failed in A or B, whichever turned out to 
be the lesser, continuing until two words were failed con- 
secutively. The same procedure was followed for the D and 
E lists. No further probing about the interviewee’s actual 
knowledge of the given word was attempted. 

That the value of such testing is very limited becomes quite 
obvious. First, its disguise as an heredity study is artificial. 
Second, it is very questionable whether it may be assumed that 
a subject knows a given word, when he merely replied that one 
of his relatives possesses the trait described by that term. In 
the present study both Snedden’s and the revised test were 
tried out on high school students. Checking on the original 
test, it was easily found that many students merely guessed 
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at the meaning of words. They were equally sure in defining 
**tolerant’’ as a ‘‘bossy person,’’ ‘‘avaricious’’ as a ‘‘lover \ 
birds,’’ ete., as the students who had no difficulty in correctly 
defining the words. 

The present revision eliminates the above difficulties. 
was presented individually and as a group test to high schoo! 
students in the form of a ‘‘ Likes and Dislikes Questionnaire. ’’ 
The subject was asked to cooperate in a study which aimed 
to find out why we like or dislike certain people. He was to 
reply whether he liked or disliked a person characterized by 
the given word, and was asked further to add the reasons 
for his like or dislike of that person. The ‘‘ Why’’ responses 
indicated whether the subject knew the meanings of the words 
just supposed that he knew them, or made mere guesses. 

The tests were given in the High School of Sewickley, 
Pennsylvania. All of the students were in the first semester 
of their second year in high school. They all had previously 
taken the Kuhlmann-Arderson Intelligence Test. The major- 
ity of them lived in Sewickley, a residential cosmopolitan town 
with a population of 5,600. The language spoken at home was 
always English. The mean C.A. and also the median C.A. 
were 16 years. Because of the prearranged number of days in 
which the testing was to be completed, the tests were given as 
follows: Snedden’s test was given to twenty-five students, and 
the individual ‘‘Likes and Dislikes Questionnaire’’ to the 
above twenty-five and fifteen others. Both these tests were 
given in D. S. Snedden’s short-cut method and then the stu- 
dents were tested on the complete vocabularies, to check on the 
validity of the short-cut. Then the group form of the ‘‘ Likes 
and Dislikes Questionnaire’’ was presented as a written ques- 
tionnaire to thirty-nine of the above students and fifty-seven 
others. The tests were correlated between themselves, with 
the composite academic grades, and with the Kuhlmann-An- 
derson Intelligence Test. The following table summarizes the 
quantitative results. 
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arson Product-Moment Correlation Coefficients Obtained in this Study 


TION PROBABLE 
COEFFI- ERRORS 


| CORRELA- 
| 
| CIENTS 


Snedden’s Test | Kuhlm. And. M.A. 
| Snedden’s Test | School Marks 
| Snedden’s Test | Revised Test 
| Revised Test | Kuhlm. And. M.A. 
| Revised Test | School Marks 
| Revised Test | Revised Test Group 
Form 


1316 
1336 
.1064 
.0428 
.0967 





I+ I+ I+ I+ It 


It 


.0185 
Kuhlm, And. 


M.A. | School Marks 377 - 0607 
Revised Test 
Group Form | Kuhlm. And. M.A. | 498 .0532 
| Revised Test 
Group Form | School Marks 336 + .0627 

From these results one might well be sceptical of the 
validity* of Snedden’s test as a measure of intelligence. As 
already mentioned, the probing of the subjects for definitions 
showed the test to be a poor measure of one’s vocabulary. The 
revised test, as an individual ‘‘Likes and Dislikes Question- 
naire,’’ is a Superior intelligence and vocabulary test, to both 
its modified group form, and the test of Snedden. 

That vocabularies are a valid test for measuring intelligence 
is generally conceded. Terman considered the vocabulary 
part of the Stanford revision of the Binet the best single 
measure of the whole series. Schwesinger recently corrobor- 
ated Terman’s claim, finding that for the native born, there is 
so high a correlation between the verbal ability and IQ., that 
a test of the first may at times be substituted for a test of the 
other. Her studies indicated that vocabulary tests might be 
given instead of tests of general information, or of those 

4 Since the completion of this thesis, the group form of the revised test 
was administered to forty-seven college students of freshman and sopho- 


more standing. The correlation of its score and of the score of the 
‘American Council of Education test’’ was .825, P.E. + .03. 
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measuring knowledge in a special field; that a subject’s use 
of words would correlate highly with his family social and 
cultural level; and that language is a better indicator of 
intelligence and social training than moral knowledge. In the 
ease of native born, vocabularies may indeed often prove an 
indispensable short-cut method of testing intelligence, but 
their use is of much wider value. Thus, while in Snedden’s 
test, because of the very form of its standardization, the possi- 
bilities of other appraisals of the individual which might have 
presented themselves during the interview were neglected; in 
the ‘‘ Likes and Dislikes Questionnaire’’ the examiner also had 
the chance to evaluate the ‘‘ Why’s’’ of the subject’s attitudes 
Opportunities are thus presented to employ the questionnaire 
as a test of intelligence and as a measure of qualitative differ- 
ences; to refine it into an instrument which would approach 
the objectivity and accuracy of statistical measurement, con- 
serving, nevertheless, the qualities of personal observation. 

Since the object of the questionnaire was to test intelligence, 
definite control was exercised to elicit valid definitions. But 
great care was taken not to influence the interviewee in his 
attitudes. For example, when the responses were of the 
following type: ‘‘ Yes, I like a wasteful person, because I can 
take advantage of him,’’ or ‘‘A rakish person (You mean one 
who makes slang and nasty remarks?) yes, he’s all right in 
certain social cireumstances,’’ the examiner appeared to take 
such opinions for granted, avoiding any expressions of sur- 
prise or disagreement. In other words, the subject was in- 
fluenced to express his attitudes clearly, but his likes and 
dislikes per se, were left unhampered. It is probably correct 
to conclude that the replies came very near to the type of 
‘*free association’’ responses. The illustrations that follow 
are not part of a, thorough investigation of qualitative differ- 
ences, but rather a singling out of a few instances of psy- 
chological value which compelled attention during the inter- 
viewing. 
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1. ‘‘CONSTELLATIONS’’ 


‘ 


The possibility of ascertaining the subject’s ‘‘constellations’’ 
of interests was a striking feature in some of the cases. The 
value of constellations has been observed by Moore. They 
comprise a “‘halo effect’’ which is not misleading, but on the 
contrary, has a positive value. As Moore aptly explained: 
‘‘The ‘halo effect’ may be a source of constant error in our 
judging the traits of another person, but the other kind of halo 
effect, or spread of interests, may be used to advantage in 
discovering what these interests are.’’® The following cases 
may illustrate this aspect of the study. 

Many responses of John were clustered around questions of 
‘‘eulture’’ and Emily Post good-manners policies. To list 
some of his attitudes: 

Brusque: no, unpolished, not a gentleman. 
Polite: yes, a gentleman. 
Callous: no, apt to be hard, not a gentleman. 
Capricious: no, too fussy, sophisticated, immodest. 
He was a son of well-to-do parents who were artistically 


inclined. His responses, as well as the vocabulary he used, 
definitely pointed to his inclinations and his home environ- 
ment. 


The responses of Evelyn were of a similar nature and 
centered even more about the correctness of one’s manners in 
varied social circumstances. She liked a modest person be- 
cause ‘‘Modesty denotes culture and refinement.’’ She liked 
a polite person because ‘‘Polite people are refined.’’ She 
disliked a stubborn person because ‘‘It doesn’t denote refine- 
ment.’’ And even her liking of a quiet person was on the 
basis that ‘‘A quiet person shows refinement.’’ 

Many responses of Peter to entirely unrelated words indi- 
cated good naturedness, a sense of humor, and a super-tolerant 
attitude to petty vices. But Henry’s attitudes were ham- 
mered out like maxims from a puritan pulpit and expressed 


5B. V. Moore, Objective Methods in the Personal Interview in Voca- 
tional Guidance, Psychological Clinic, 1930, 19, 105-115. 
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in religious earnest. He was a striking contrast to the other 
students. Responses: 
Mannerly: Yes, they are the essence of good character. 
Quarrel: No, peace is needed for happiness. 
Tardiness: No, punctuality is the word of honor. 
Earnestness: Yes, be this in all things and success is 
assured. 


2. STRIKING REPLIES 


Even a single reply might sometimes reveal much about the 
interviewee. James liked sympathetic persons because ‘* He 
always gives you mental aid when you need it.’’ The 
examiner was interested in the reply not because it was strik- 
ing in itself but because it was very atypical. He was later 
informed that a very close member of James’ family was an 
inmate of an insane asylum. 


3. VOCABULARY 


The knowledge of vocabulary of some students was shown 
to be very limited, and the school authorities saw the necessity 
of introducing direct vocabulary drill in the various classes 
Very fantastic were the replies of those students who had a 
wide ‘‘acquaintance’’ with words. These responses were 
striking examples of the inefficacy of Snedden’s test. A 
modest person was liked because “‘he is up with the times,’’ 
a phlegmatic person because ‘‘he does things better, is not 
backward,’’ and a person of malice because ‘‘he is a good 
person.”’ 


4. ATTITUDES 


Opinions were widely divided over a person who talks much. 
The reasons varied from ‘‘I don’t talk much, so somebody else 
should talk’’ to ‘‘He is just like myself.’’ Stubborn and 
wasteful persons were liked by some students. A wasteful 
‘*fellow’’ was liked by one because ‘‘I derive the benefits,”’ 


and by another because ‘‘ He is easy going.’’ As single replies 
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such attitudes may be mere curiosities, but they become 
especially valuable when they group themselves in *‘constel- 
ations’’ where they may reveal individual inclinations and 
haracteristics. 

The present study points to the following inferences and 
mplieations. Snedden’s experiment failed to devise a practi- 
cal disguised intelligence test, but it cleared the way for new 
experiments with the interview. The experimenter believes 
that good standardizations of the revised ‘‘ Likes and Dislikes 
Questionnaire’’ will prove serviceable in various instances 
As a disguised intelligence test, as a questionnaire for reveal- 
ing individual attitudes and inclinations, and as a good indi- 
cator of the qualitative differences of the subject’s vocabulary, 
the revised test may be applied in school situations, in fields of 
employment and social service, and in medicine. 

The possible uses of the questionnaire may be illustrated by 
the following cases. When meeting an adult for the first 
time, the interviewer is often puzzled whether or not his 
vocabulary will be understood by the subject. That the inter- 
viewee ‘‘looks intelligent’’ and has a fine personal appearance 
does not prove his comprehension of the words which are of 
common usage to the interviewer. A deliberate simplification 
of vocabulary, on the other hand, will offend an intelligent 
subject. The preliminary ‘‘Likes and Dislikes Question- 
naire,’’ whether as an oral test or in its modified form as a 
written group test, will aid the interviewer in this task. The 
results of the present experiment tend to show that the ques- 
tions are taken naturally; the ‘‘Likes and Dislikes’’ disguise 
was plausible to the subjects. The questionnaire could be util- 


ized by social agencies to test persons who are about to adopt 
children. The applicant could be asked to indicate what kind 
of children, as characterized by the words in the lists, appeal 
best to him. The psychiatrist or social worker may introduce 
this questionnaire to the parent of a delinquent child in the 
following manner: 
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In order to be of aid to your child, we have to know 
more about him. It is very valuable for us to know, for 
example, what kind of people the child likes or dislikes. 
Do you think Johnny likes or dislikes a (adjective) 
person? What makes you think so? 


Furthermore, either from Schwesinger’s rated vocabularies 
of one thousand words, or from other sources, new vocabularies 
could be chosen for the questionnaire that could well fit special 
fields of employment. With such a questionnaire it could be 
ascertained without difficulty, whether the applicant is famil- 
iar with the current terminology in a field which requires 
preliminary knowledge and training. 

In such and similar instances, the ‘‘Likes and Dislikes 
Questionnaire’’ may serve as an intelligence test, as an indi- 
sator of vocabulary usage, and as an objectified interview that 
would reveal various aspects of the subject’s personality. 
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THE ABSTRACTING OF CLINICAL RE-EDU 
CATION TECHNIQUES AS A METHOD 
OF TRAINING BEGINNERS IN 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


ANNIE BELL SIBLEY AND EMILY L. STOGDILL 
Ohio State University 


N the training of prospective psycho-clinicians it is the 
practice of most schools and clinics to require extensive 


reading of completed case studies, and to furnish oppor- 


tunities for attendance at staff meetings where active cases are 
discussed. It is a matter of common knowledge, however, 
that such reading and observation often fail to produce the 
desired improvement in the methods of the worker-in-training 
unless more specific attention is called to techniques, apart 
from their human interest, or their case setting. In their 
close relationship to the series of events in which they occur, 
these techniques tend to become obscured as techniques. In 
other words, they remain a part of the specific situation in 
which they were originally employed, and fail to be isolated, 
or utilized in the work of the young clinician, except where 
a very high degree of similarity appears in the two sets of 
problems presented. 

Little has been done in an attempt to meet this situation 
adequately. In spite of the recognized difficulty of standard- 
izing re-education techniques, we should not despair of teach- 
ing the student to make some generalizations from the experi- 
ence of others, as well as from his own. There surely are 
principles which can be stated apart from the particular cases 
to which they apply. Some techniques have certainly been 
employed frequently enough to warrant their inclusion in a 
common body of methods which can be presented to the begin- 
ning worker in an effort to minimize trial and error behavior 
in his early case work. 
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A few attempts to analyze one’s own techniques for teaching 
purposes reveals the fact that it is not an easy task. It seems 
to be one thing to know what to do when one is confronted 
with an actual clinical problem, but quite another matter to 
have one’s techniques so well verbalized that they may be com- 
municated to others. Experienced clinicians tend to think of 
method in terms of cases they themselves have handled. High 
specificity such as this has both advantages and disadvantages. 
It is the technique of art rather than of science. Its advan- 
tages lie, of course, in a resultant highly individualized 
handling of clinical situations. But in the early training 
period, too much detail results in confusion and feelings of 
uncertainty, rather than desirable clinical behavior. When 
we observe the technical definiteness of sciences such as chem- 
istry, physiology and others, we, as psychologists, may feel 
discouraged at the task of ever becoming equally definite and 
clear-cut in our approaches to human _ interrelationships. 
Whether or not such a standard can ever be reached abso- 
lutely, the history of every science points to it as the direction 
in which our methodology must develop. 

Not only have clinicians refrained from making an objective 
analysis of their techniques, but some of them have endeavored 
to justify their refusal, and to discourage others from attempt- 
ing the task. They have alleged as one reason for their atti- 
tude a feeling of uncertainty as to the worth or the general 
applicability of given techniques. They have pointed out the 
difficulty of separating techniques from the cases in which they 
were originally employed. They have feared the use of such 
material in a rule-of-thumb manner by inadequately trained 
individuals. As a result of these attitudes, we find a scarcity 
of published material on the subject. For example, in check- 
ing through the issues of the Psychological Index for the past 
fifteen years, no record was found of any attempt to abstract 
techniques from their case settings, or to put them into any 
standard form suitable for orienting the young worker more 
readily. Many articles dealing with the philosophy of mental 
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hygiene problems and methods of diagnosis were found, but 
few of them discussed available techniques in adequate detail 
except in connection with specific cases. 

Before presenting some representative techniques as illus- 
trations of what is meant by standard formulation for instruc- 
tional purposes, it is perhaps advisable not only to emphasize 
the value of the method as a teaching device, but to point out 
some of its limitations. It should be remembered, for ex- 
ample, that such a list is meant to serve as a supplement or a 
memorandum, to be employed in connection with the reading 
of case histories and the observation of the work of trained 
clinicians, rather than as a substitute for these conventional 
student activities. It is intended also as a stimulus for inten- 
sive re-evaluation of the worker’s own procedures, and should 
prevent the uncritical adoption of devices used by other work- 
ers. Familiarity with such a set of formulated techniques will 
not in itself metamorphose the untrained individual into a 
psycho-clinician. Nothing but training and experience under 
vuidance can make a trained clinician. No list of techniques, 
however complete, can take the place of experience and sound 
clinical judgment. 

Neither can such a list ever be exhaustive. The personal 
bias of the individual or group compiling it will naturally 
determine to a large extent what will be included. Then, too, 
some techniques do not lend themselves to description or stand- 
ardization, due to their complexity. The inclusion of an item 
in this paper will depend upon its ability to be stated specifi- 
cally rather than upon such factors as frequency of use, origi- 
nality, or the ease or difficulty of its application in specific 
situations. 


With these cautions in mind, let us select a case history 
found in clinical literature, and then re-state it in the standard 
form which has been employed by the writers for this purpose. 
The ease is taken from Hollingworth, ‘‘The Psychology of the 
Adolescent,’’ pp. 44-46. 

‘A boy was referred for psychological examination at the 
age of nineteen years, because his education was being seri- 
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ously interfered with by chronic homesickness. The boy . 
was sent to an eastern college where he was miserable, made no 
friends, lost ten pounds, could not study, occupied himself in 
trying to conceal his weeping. He wrote home that the food 
at the college was ‘terrible,’ that his digestion was being 
ruined, and finally that his heart was becoming weak. 

‘*He developed physical symptoms rapidly, and at last, be- 
fore the Christmas holidays, he had to be sent home. There 
his mother received him with satisfaction, coddled him, waited 
upon him, and suggested that he might not be physically able 
to undergo college education. The family physician, however, 
stated that the boy was in good health in all respects, so that 
the father determined to try another college, compromising by 
selecting one near enough home so that the boy could visit 
frequently. Here, too, all sorts of difficulties developed. The 
boys in the dormitories were coarse and rude. The instructors 
were dry and uninteresting. A very bad cough came on. 

‘* At this time, the boy now being in his twentieth year, the 
father perceived that the situation was becoming dangerous 
and called for advice. The mental examination showed that 
this boy was of excellent intelligence, and fully capable of pur- 
suing a college course, rating well above the usual college senior 
in this respect. . . . When the relationships between the boy 
and his parents were examined, it was revealed that the mother 
had always coddled him from infancy, had encouraged him to 
remain in bed at the slightest illness, had read to him for 
years instead of requiring him to read for himself and had 
clung to him throughout his life. . . . As a result there ap- 
peared a typical ‘mama’s boy.’ For instance, during the 
interviews held with him, he ate candy from a paper bag, like a 
child, and naively offered some to the examiner. Even this 
habit had not been broken. Neither had he earned a cent in 
his life. . . . He did not care for girls. He was afraid of 
them and disliked parties. The ‘mama’s beau’ idea seemed to 
have been successfully inculeated. He had developed a variety 
of doubts and anxieties concerning his powers and his physical 
health. 
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‘Tt was recommended that the boy get work for the summer, 
at some distance from home, earning money, preferably at 
some form of manual labor, to dissipate his fears about his 
heart, stomach, and practically every other vital organ, and 
that he thereafter be sent West to a coeducational college to 
complete his college course. The homesickness was gradually 
cured, in spite of the unfavorable circumstance that this case 
had been allowed to go on in this way for nearly twenty years.”’ 

This ease, generalized and put in the standard form adopted 
for this study would be written as follows: 


Source: Hollingworth, Leta S.: ‘‘The Psychology of the 
Adoleseent.’’ N. Y. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1928, pp. 4446. 
Problem: Psychological weaning. 
Treatment: Build up a spirit of independence and self-confi- 
dence by 
1. recommending work away from home dur- 
ing the summer, 
recommending that the work be some form 
of manual labor, 
recommending the completion of college 
work far from home, at a coeducational 
college. 

In presenting this method of technique analysis to inexperi- 
enced clinical workers, it has been found helpful to have the 
student select some general clinical problem in which he is 
interested, search through the literature on this problem, and 
then abstract whatever specific case techniques he finds. These 
are typed, one to a card, on 5x 8 unruled cards in accordance 
with the outline presented in the same above. They are filed 
in a box accessible to all the other students in the group. The 
sources from which techniques are acceptable are: 

1. Books and periodicals. 

2. Observation of the use of a technique by some one else. 


9 


3. Observation of the use of the technique on the recorder, 
himself, 

4. Use by the recorder on some case of his own. Further 
instructions are given as follows: 
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‘Tf the technique is not of your own devising, give proper 
bibliographic credit under the heading SOURCE. Be sure to 
give the date of the reference. In quoting, use quotation 
marks accurately. Insert dashes to denote omissions. Be 
sure to unquote at the end of the quotation. If you abstract 
the ideas of another without actually quoting, it is well to 
indicate this. Indicate clearly whether the use of the tech- 
nique, or merely the list of items is creditable to some one other 
than yourself. In ease it is necessary to refer to a discussion 
too lengthy for the card, or to blanks, or other material of the 
sort, it should be clearly indicated just where this material wil! 
be found.’’ 

For purposes of demonstrating the method of analyzing 
techniques, we have selected techniques suitable for the re 
medial training of maladjusted college students presenting 
certain well recognized difficulties. It should be noted that in 
attempting to discover causal factors in the problems of college 
students, we find much overlapping between one type of diffi- 
eulty and others. Individuals react to total situations. Ac 
cordingly their problems are very complex and can seldom be 
traced to a single cause. It has seemed best to select one or 
more factors that appear dominant in the situation and de 
scribe the techniques connected with each. It must be remem- 
bered that the purpose of this presentation is the development 
of specific techniques and not the analysis of cases as such. 
The techniques listed are not the only ones that could be 
employed, but are selected as representative of types of solu 
tions described in the literature on the problem under consid 
ration. 


Technique No. 1 


Source: Blake, Mabelle: ‘‘Guidance for College 
Women.’’ New York, Appleton, 1926, p. 16 
Problem: Emotional depression due to academic difficulty 
Treatment: Build up positive attitude by 
1. urging parents to cooperate in encourag- 
ing student 
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2. giving special help in most difficult sub- 
jects 

3. working out a time budget 

4. suggesting that the student report prog- 
ress to a sympathetic faculty member 
once a week. 


Technique No. 2 


Source: Blake, Mabelle: ‘‘Guidance for College 
Women.’’ New York, Appleton, 1926, pp. 
110-111. 
Problem: Poor study habits 
Treatment: Build up knowledge of study techniques and 
habits through 
1. encouraging student to read books dealing 
with study techniques, 
2. assisting student in analyzing his own 
reading habits, 
3. discussing and outlining specific processes 
common to all types of study. 


Technique No. 3 


Source: Appel, E. Kenneth, and Smith, Lauren H.: 
‘‘The Approach to College Mental Hygiene.”’ 
Proceedings of the 10th Annual Meeting of 
the American Student Health Association,’’ 
1929, pp. 106-124. 
Problem: Emotional disturbance due to an 
relationship 
Treatment: Build up emotional independence by 
1. giving right perspective regarding home 
situation through explanation of history 
of difficulty, 
2. showing tendency to over-react to physical 
and mental situations, 
3. encouraging student in making social con- 
tacts. 


‘ 


‘only child’’ 


. 


Technique No. 4 
Source: Wile, Ira S.: ‘‘Challenge of Childhood.’’ New 
York, Thomas Seltzer, 1925, pp. 171-181. 
Problem: Parental domination 
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Treatment: Stabilize emotional attitude by 
1. advising a less critical attitude on part of 
parents, 
2. advising parents to praise rather than 
criticize, 
3. giving student opportunities for carrying 
of responsibility, 
4. allowing student to learn to make his own 
decisions. 


Technique No. 5 


Source: Smithies, Elsie May: ‘‘Case Studies of Normal 

Adolescent Girls.’’ New York, Appleton, 

1933,, pp. 166-200. 

Problem: Parental domination 
Treatment: Broaden school and social contacts by 

1. increasing opportunities for taking part in 

organized social life, 

2. locating a place for student to work for 
room and board so he may live away 
from home. 

providing opportunity for working so 
financial independence is possible, 
4. enlisting the help of an older student in 
the socializing process. 


wt) 


Technique No. 6 


Source: Smithies, Elsie May: ‘‘Case Studies of Normal 
Adolescent Girls.’’ New York, Appleton, 
1933, pp. 86-103. 
Problem: Constant fatigue 
Treatment: Eliminate fatigue by 
1. stopping outside activities, reducing 
schedule 
2. advising daily rest period, 
3. building up physical resistance through 
improved eating and sleeping habits. 


Technique No. 7 


Source: Gerrish, F. H. et al.: ‘‘Psychotherapeutics.’’ 
Boston, Richard Badger, 1912, pp. 89-90. 
Problem: Fatigue 
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Treatment: Eliminate fatigued condition by 
1. explaining psychological factors in fatigue, 
2. alleviating worry by physical examination 
and showing the patient that he is 
physically normal (if no medical prob- 
lems are present), 

3. assigning tasks to the patient in which he 
can surely succeed, and adding more 
difficult ones gradually until a normal 
amount is being carried happily. 


Technique No. 8 


Source: Bassett, Clara: ‘‘The School and Mental 
Health.’’ New York, The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1917, pp. 31-35. 
Problem: Feelings of inferiority 
Treatment: Build up confidence and assurance by 
1. teaching the art of making friends by 
arranging situations which will make 
personal contacts easy: picnics, invita- 
tions to dinner, and the like, with con- 
centration on only a couple of new ac- 
quaintances at first, increasing the size 
of the social gathering gradually, 

2. furnishing opportunity for active exercise 
of any special ability or talent. Lessons 
in swimming, dancing, or games might 
be advised, 

3. commending any success or special ability. 


. 


Technique No. 9 


Source: Smithies, Elsie May: ‘‘Case Studies of Normal 

Adolescent Girls.’’ New York, Appleton, 

1933, pp. 235-354. 

Problem: Feelings of inferiority 
Treatment: Stabilize reactions through 

1. arranging a light school program with 
plenty of relief periods, 

2. arranging that when taking examinations 
only one question at a time should be 
presented until the first nervous reac- 
tion has passed, 

3. discussing simple educational principles, 

with assurance that the school is more 
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interested in personal development thay 
in comparison of students, 

4. conference with parents relative to nee; 
for encouragement. 


Technique No. 10 


Source: Smithies, Elsie May: ‘‘Case Studies of Norma! 
Adolescent Girls.’’ New York, Appleto 
1933, pp. 25-65. 
Problem: Feelings of inferiority 
Treatment: Explain student’s potentialities to him by 
1. giving educational, intelligence and _ per 
sonality tests, 
2. discussing test result with student. 


Technique No. 11 


Source: Pressey, Luella C.: ‘‘Some College Students and 
Their Problems.’’ Columbus, Ohio State 
University Press, 1929, pp. 51-52. 
Problem: College love affair with too much ‘‘petting.’’ 
Treatment: Build up perspective of the situation through 
1. discussing the situation in the light of th 
social and personal effects of extra-lega 
relationships, 
2. suggesting that emotional stress may }b 
lessened through 
a. spending more time with group of 
friends 
b. keeping in rested condition 
ce. occasionally ‘‘dating’’ other students 
d. keeping busy with objective pleas 
sures. 


Technique No. 12 


Source: Blake, Mabelle: ‘‘Guidance for College 
Women.’’ New York, Appleton, 1926, p. 20 
Problem: Social isolation. 
Treatment: Build up a feeling of adequacy by 
1. capitalizing on special ability so that stu- 
dent will have a definite place in college 
life, 
2. aiding student in conforming to colleg: 
standards of dress and manners. 
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Technique No. 13 


Source: Young, Herman H.: ‘‘A Speech Clinie Case.’’ 
Jour. Appt. PsycHou., 1925, 9, 371-381. 
Problem: Inadequate speech habits. 
Treatment: Correct poor speech habits by 
1. re-education in phonetics, 
2. repetition of words before a mirror, 
3. eareful drill in pronunciation. 


Technique No. 14 


Source: Woolbert, C. H.: ‘‘Fundamentals of Speech.’’ 
New York, Harpers, 1927, pp. 86-88. 
Problem: Stage fright. 
Treatment: Build up poise by suggesting to student the 
advisability of 
1. relaxing whatever muscles are not needed 
to accomplish the thing he is trying 
to do, 

getting control over muscle systems by 

practicing speaking while limp, except 

for the vocal apparatus, then gradually 

adding a stiff back, legs strong enough 

to hold the body, arms falling just in 
place, 

3. finding some easy, comfortable, everyday 
thing for the hands to do, such as pick- 
ing up a book, glancing at its title, run- 
ning through the pages. 


9 


SUMMARY 

This paper has attempted to do three things: 

1. Present reasons for the use of abstracting of clinical re- 
education techniques as a method of training beginners in 
clinical work. 

2. Illustrate how such techniques may be abstracted from 
current clinical literature. 


3. Present some such techniques which have been used with 
the maladjustment problems of the college student as illustra- 
tions of the method of abstracting. The inclusion of any tech- 
nique does not necessarily imply approval of the technique. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


The Department of Psychology at Colgate University is this year noting 
the fiftieth anniversary of the first course in psychology at Colgate. Dr 
Newton Lloyd Andrews was the instructor; there were seventeen students 
all seniors, and only four of them smooth shaven. Ten of the origi 
students are still living. Dr. Melbourne Stuart Read succeeded Dr. An 
drews in 1895 and later became Colgate’s first professor of psychology 
with a separate Department. In 1927 Dr. Donald A. Laird was ek 
head of the Department. 

A one-hour motion picture, in colors and with a special musical arrange 


ment, has been prepared to commemorate ‘‘Colgate’s First Half-Centur 


of Psychology.’’ 


The United States Office of Education has published a pamphlet recent]; 
prepared by Lula Mae Comstock, which reveals many interesting fact 
about school expenditures. Among other things one learns that the yearly 
average cost of a child in school is $96.18. An analysis of the distribution 
of this amount shows that $74.82 is spent to give a child well-trained 
teachers, proper supervision, libraries, up-to-date textbooks and other sup- 
plies; $9.27 provides successful operation of the school plant, for example 
janitors, engineers, fuel, light and water; $3.29 for school maintenance; 
for the services per year of a schoolboard, the superintendent, school bus 
ness manager, medical, dental, nurse and guidance services $3.00 is re 
quired. The remaining $5.80 provides for a wide variety of services 
transportation, payments to teachers’ pension funds, payment of rent, 
insurance, and payment for doctors, nurses, dentists, and attendance offi 
ers. The office of Education points out that care should be exercised in 
comparing school costs of one city with those of another equal in popula 
tion and that in education as in other things one usually gets what he 
willing to pay for. 

In a recent report Mr. Will H. Hays, president of the Motion Pictur: 
Producers, made the announcement that the 1936-37 season will see the 
presentation of more than fifty screen plays which will be of an artisti 
and entertainment character ranking with those pictures which hitherto 
have marked the ‘‘Ten Best’’ of the year. ‘‘ Never in any one year nor, 
for that matter, over a several-year period, have so many truly outstand- 
ing pictures been produced as will follow in succession upon the screens 
of our theatres this fall,’’ said Mr. Hays, ‘‘. . . the constant experiments 
in public taste undertaken by the industry, the movement to produce pic- 
tures of the highest entertainment and artistic values, and the efforts in 
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which many public groups and interests have cooperated to win vastly 
greater audiences for the finer pictures, have made possible the production 
of such pictures. ”’ 


A recent bulletin issued by the United States Office of Education em- 
nhasizes the need in our high schools for training for distributive occupa- 


tions, although one in every six persons between the ages of 18 and 25 
gainfully employed in large cities is engaged in selling or in some other 
branch of the field of distribution. Each year more than 100,000 begin- 
ners 18 to 19 years of age and a large number of older beginners under 
25 years of age find employment in this field. The public schools today 
are offering courses for only a small proportion of the youth who will 
later enter distributive occupations. It has been found that Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Mississippi and New York are among the states in which a 
greater attempt is being made to provide such courses for their young 
people. 

American Education Week has been set for November 3-13, 1936, in 
every school in the country. Education Week, according to the Committee, 
with Laurence B. Johnson as Chairman, is ‘‘a movement that causes six 
million adults to visit the schools, carries a message concerning the schools 
to ten million laymen, and calls forth special proclamations from more 
than thirty-five governors, is a project in educational interpretation which 
challenges the attention of the entire profession.’’ Booklets and sugges- 
tions may be obtained by writing to The National Educatien Association, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Fostering the development of public and school library service through- 
out the United States, Congress recently approved establishment of a Fed- 
eral Library Service Division in the Office of Education, authorizing an 
appropriation of $25,000 for the fiscal year 1936-37. Services of the 
agency will include: making surveys, studies, investigations and reports 
regarding public, school, college, university, and other libraries; coordi- 
nating library service on the national level with other forms of adult edu- 
cation; developing library participation in federal projects; and fostering 
nation-wide coordination of research materials among the more scholarly 
libraries, inter-state library cooperation, and development of public, school, 
and other library service throughout the country. This is the first time 
a federal office has been made responsible for fostering a national program 


ra 


of library development. 


An appeal is made by the ‘‘1936 Mobilization for Human Needs,’’ with 
headquarters at 155 East 44th Street, New York City, for loyal support 
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of private welfare agencies throughout the country. These groups 


facing increasingly complex problems in helping the idle, the sick, the 
homeless and the discouraged. They believe it is not enough to feed the 
hungry and heal the sick, but that upholding individual morale is fully as 
important. There are still between ten and twelve million unemployed 


in the United States and after six long years of hard times these people 


are still hoping. This fall and winter the welfare groups in 330 cities 
and towns through their local Community Chests will make a joint appea 
for financial support of their charities, hospitals, child care, visiting nurse 
and other local philanthropic enterprises. It is the 1936 Mobilization for 
Human Needs. 


Doctor Samuel J. Beck has been appointed in charge of the Psychology 
Laboratory in the Department of Psychiatry, Michael Reese Hospital, 
Chicago. Doctor Beck came here from the Department of Psychiatry in 
the Harvard Medical School, and the Psychology Laboratory of the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital, Boston, Mass., where he was research associate, 
and, before that, senior resident psychologist next in rank to Doctor F 
L. Wells. 

Doctor Beck holds the Ph.D. degree from Columbia University (1932 
and he has been a Rockefeller Foundation Fellow in Psychiatry, studying 
abroad. He is an associate editor of the American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, and author of a forthcoming book, ‘‘ Introduction to the Rorschach 
Method,’’ which will appear in the Fall. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Kurt KorrKa. Principles of Gestalt Psychology. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1935. Pp. xi+720. $6.00. 

Here is the long-awaited and much-needed Handbuch of configuration 
ism by a gifted member of that school of thought. Although it is far 
from being as encyclopaedic as one could wish, it is an important work 
for psychologists by a psychologist—a fact which simultaneously enhances 
and limits the general usefulness of the volume—and establishes Koffka 
as the foremost authoritative exponent of Gestalt theory. The book is an 
ambitious and impressive affair which cannot be read with profit by any 
one who is unwilling to devote an exceptional amount of rigorous and 
persistent thought to the task. Perhaps this production may ultimately 
rank with the Kritik der reinen Vernunft in significance—at least it 
equally profound and almost as difficult in parts. 

Appropriately enough, Koffka dedicates his opus to Kohler and 
Wertheimer. He tells us that it was written in order to systematize 
his own knowledge about the subject and that he hoped to ‘‘ connect 
psychology with the other sciences and with human life.’’ There is little 
doubt that the first purpose was achieved but it would be kinder to forget 
the second objective—even the most amateurish elementary text does a 
better job in this respect. For good or ill, the curse of erudition rests 

pon Koffka’s pen and obscurity dogs him even when he is trying most 
desperately to be clear. The ‘‘intelligent layman’’ will survive with 
pleasure the first chapter but the remaining fourteen sections constitute a 
series of heavy monographie essays wherein even the well-equipped spe 
cialist will have to make diligent use of his theoretical pick and experi 
mental shovel to make much headway. 

The first chapter entitled ‘‘Why Psychology?’’ is written in a fluent, 
easy style which one wishes it had been possible for the author to main- 
tain. Koffka presents here an attractive and necessary correction of 
many uncritically-held American viewpoints, particularly the one which 
involves an excessive veneration for unanalyzed and unorganized ‘‘ facts’’ 
as such. The actual inevitable dependence of facts upon theories is ex 
pressed thus: 


is 


The Latin adage multum non multa distinguishes between two meanings 
of the word ‘‘much.’’ The one which it discards in favor of the other is 
purely quantitative. According to the latter a person who knows twenty 
items knows ten times as much as the person who knows only two items. 

sut in another sense the latter person, if he knows those two items in their 

intrinsic relation, so that they are no longer two but one with two parts, 
knows a great deal more than the former, if he knows just twenty items 
in pure aggregation. Although from the point of multa this person would 
be superior, he would be inferior from the point of multum. 


623 
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Emphasizing next the peculiar integrative function of psychology in the 
hierarchy of the sciences, Koffka writes, ‘‘ Looking at the sciences of 
Nature, Life, and Mind, we may extract from each one specific and im- 
portant concepts, viz., from the first: quantity, from the second: order, 
and from the third: meaning or significance. Our psychology must have 
a place for all of these.’’ The solution of the old materialist-vitalist 
dilemma is found by accepting ‘‘order’’ in the universe, but rejecting a 
special factor for producing it. 

Gestalt writers are no children at the philosophic game, but the reviewer 
is inclined to think that Koffka and his associates emphasize unduly and 
even falsely their alleged anti-positivist attitude. Their otherwise sound 
position is unnecessarily weakened by such tactics. They are merely ne 
positivists, who have found it wise to modify the cruder ‘‘mechanistic’’ 
materialism of the Victorian era. Instead of reconciling the spirit of 
nineteenth-century positivism with an equally stout opponent, Gestaltists 
have simply extended positivism by taking account of the vitalists’ fussy 
insistence on the undeniable presence of organization, significance, and 
value in human experience. This is a laudable achievement (if and when 
adequately made! ), but it is a bit presumptuous and misleading to term 
this a ‘‘reconciliation.’’ Simply knowing that the world contains or is a 
complex of dynamic gestalten rather than a ‘‘fortuitous concourse of 
atoms’’ does not of itself make the universe one bit more meaningful or 
guarantee that life is worth living. It would be a bit absurd to claim 
that the dispute between Italy and Ethiopia would be ‘‘reconciled’’ by 
the former annexing the latter, yet that is essentially how the Gestaltists 
have solved the materialist (positivist )-vitalist antinomy. There has been 
no harmonization with vitalism, but fundamentally a complete displace 
ment by a waxing naturalism.* To be sure, Gestaltists are not material- 
ists; they are ‘‘ energists’’—but so are we all now. 

The second chapter is devoted to ‘‘ Behavior and Its Field.’’ Koffka 
takes over in entirety Tolman’s useful distinction between molar and 
molecular behavior and adds another basic one of his own, viz., the cleav 
age between the geographical and the behavioral environment, the former 
being the ‘‘real’’ world of common-sense physics and the latter the phe 
nomenal or ‘‘conscious’’ realm. This Bradleian distinction between ap- 
pearance and reality is required by such assured psychological observa- 
tions as identical behavior with respect to different stimuli and different 
behavior with respect to identical stimuli. Taking his cue from the fun 
damental field concept of modern physics, Koffka holds that our be 
havioral environment, qua determinant and regulator of behavior, must 
be endowed with forces. Organismic action can only occur in inhomo 
geneous fields, fields with lines of force, with changes of potential. 

* This admission appears in a statement on p. 48: ‘‘In our ultimate 


explanations, we can have but one universe of discourse and that must 
be the one about which physics has taught us so much.’’ 
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rhe name given to this apparent dualism (which is actually a thorough 


i 


roing monism) is isomorphism. This term implies equality of form and 


ikes the bold and heroic assumption that molecular brain processes are 
not fundamentally different from thoughts and feelings but are, in their 


molar aspects, considered as processes in extension, absolutely identical. 
This does not mean that molecular facts disappear from the Gestalt sys 
tem—they merely cease to be independent entities and appear as local 
events within and determined by larger field events. By this line of 
reasoning Koffka arrives at his formulation of the task of psychology, 
to-wit: The study of behavior in its causal connection with the psycho 
physical field. This psycho-physical field is organized and exhibits the 
basic polarity of the Ego and the environment, each polar part having its 
own structure. It should be noted that in Koffka’s present statement of 
the Gestalt position the Ego assumes an importance which is wholly lack- 
ing in the earlier presentations, particularly those of Kohler. Undoubt- 
edly the significant work of Lewin has been responsible for this shift of 
emphasis. 

Chapters 3 to 7 inclusive are given over to a consideration of the organi 
zation of the environmental field. This is occupied by things and not 
things (or framework), the former having three constitutive character- 
istics: shaped boundedness, dynamic properties, and constancy. These 
geographical and behavioral environments interact but the existence of a 
real unity is neither the necessary nor the sufficient cause of behavioral 
unity. Why things look as they do must find its answer not in terms 
of the distant, but of the proximal, stimuli. Yet even then it is only when 
we know the kind of organization in which a local process occurs that we 
can predict what it will be like. The keynote of this cumbersome section 
is found in the sentence, ‘‘ All we [Gestaltists] intend to do is to replace 
laws of local correspondence, laws of machine effects, by laws of a much 
more comprehensive correspondence between the total perceptual field and 


the total stimulation.’’ 


In other words, the cognitive and epistemological 
problem inherent in all theories of perception since the days of the pre- 
Soeratie Ionian nature-philosophies is solved by claiming that things look 
as they do because of the field organization to which the proximal stimulus 
distribution gives rise. 

The most primitive kind of visual organization is something akin to an 
all-embracing fog, i.e., under the simplest possible conditions of stimula- 
tion our perception is three-dimensional; we see space filled with neutral 
color stretching into a more or less indeterminate distance. Absolutely 
homogeneous stimulation like this causes a minimum event in the nervous 
system; as little will happen under these conditions as is possible. A tri 
dimensional continuum is perceptually more primitive than a plane or 
point which are clearly later differentiations; to see a point is not a primi- 
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tive but a high-grade achievement. Accommodation itself can only oc 
where there is inhomogeneity. 

This section culminates in the generalization: Equality of stimulation 
produces forces of cohesion, inequality of stimulation forces of segrega 
tion, provided that the inequality entails an abrupt change. Koffka the 
proceeds to overwhelm the skeptic with a gigantic mass of evidence testi 
fying to the reality of organizational forces in the visual field. He ends 
a brilliant chapter with these words: 


These humble objects (Wertheimer drawings, ete.) reveal that our 
reality is not a mere collocation of elemental facts, but consists of units 
in which no part exists by itself, where each part points beyond itself 
and implies a larger whole. Facts and significance cease to be two con 
cepts belonging to different realms, since a fact is always a fact in an 
intrinsically coherent whole. We could solve no problem of organization 
by solving it for each point separately, one after the other; the solution 
had to come for the whole. Thus we see how the problem of significance 
is closely bound up with the problem of the relation between the whole and 
its parts. 

Chapter 5 is as complete a treatment of the figure-ground problem as 
one can find at present. The tabular material is not as clear as one could 
wish, but the cumulative effect is well-nigh irresistible. Chapter 6 whic! 


follows deals with the intricate problem of the ‘‘constancies’’ in which 
the concept of the ‘‘framework’’ (= main contours or levels of the total 
field) is introduced to account for all types of perceptual constancy. A 
‘‘thing’’ is a particularly well-integrated part of the total field. Th 
stronger its integration, the stronger the forces which hold it together, th 
more constant will it be in changes of stimulation. 

An interesting but incomplete and tentative discussion of the Ego as a 
field-structure is next introduced. When the behavioral environment is 
primitive, no Ego exists; the Ego, just like any other field object, does not 
become segregated before the field possesses a sufficient amount of in- 
homogeneity. The growth of personality in the infant or one’s experi- 
ence on returning to consciousness after anaesthesia are cases in point. 
Another quotation may be illuminating: 


The Ego being a sub-system in a larger field, its states are field events 
even when this field is not the behavioral field, when it is not conscious. 
The emphasis on the ‘‘unconscious’’ is paradoxically an over-estimation 
of the conscious. The term unconscious makes the conscious the reference 
point for all mental activity. The unconscious events are treated as 
though they were conscious. From the point of view here defended the 
mental or, if you like, the behavior aspect transcends the phenomenal, the 
conscious, the latter being always but a small fragment of a much larger 
field event. 


The long and important sections on memory and learning are unified by 


the introduction of a well-developed trace theory which now definitely 
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enters the corpus of Gestalt theory for the first time. Koffka handles this 
theme with admirable skill, adding an unintentional touch of humor by 
soberly computing the temporal and spatial units involved in Zeno’s 

rradox of Achilles and the tortoise, and showing that it is solvable by 
the methods of the differential calculus. The concept of the memory 
trace is an attempt at explaining the influence of the past by the condition 
of the present; when a trace deposited by some past occasion is unified 
with an existing process then a memorial event takes place. Temporal 
organization in melodies is as real as spatial organization in visual 
figures ; 
due to dynamical intercourse between successive chemical deposits. In 


the former fact is made possible by the memory organization 


the cerebral traces time becomes spatialized, thus making possible a solu 
tion of Bergson’s great metaphysical puzzle. These trace systems operate 
essentially after the manner characteristic of the forces immanent in the 
perceptual process. No other aspect of Gestalt theory exhibits more 
plainly how configurationism is the natural child of a bygone associa 
tionism. 

These ‘‘articulated’’ traces not only serve as the dynamic basis for 
memory, but also act as the fundaments of the learning process. Every 
organismie process is to some extent a learning process, because every 
event leaves a ‘‘deposit.’’ It is this fact alone that makes mental 
development intelligible. Learning, as the modification of an accomplish 
ment in a certain direction, consists in creating trace systems of a par 
ticular kind, in consolidating them, and in making them more and more 
available both in repeated and in new situations. It is this principle of 
the mutual interdependence or communication of old trace and new process 
which explains the course of the conventional learning curve. In pro- 
ductive thinking or problem-solving a transformation or re-organization 
occurs in such a way that trace systems at first out of communication with 
the present perceptual process are brought into communication with it. 
But the dynamies of the process are determined by the intrinsic properties 
of the data; such intrinsic relationships enter every true problem solu 
tion. In full insight the different traits of the situation that determine 
its relevant features and thereby the solution form themselves into a 
coherent system and are not independent of each other. 

A pioneer suggestive but unsatisfactory chapter on ‘‘Society and Per 


, 


sonality’’ is added on the ground that without understanding the social 
factors of behavior we cannot hope to understand behavior. Personality 
itself is a gestalt; a sociological group is likewise a gestalt but one of a 
fairly weak order. Thus, on first entering a room we may not belong 
to a group; a little later we may. Proximity and similarity between our- 
selves and the others seem definitely to contribute to this new organization. 
The familiar Wertheimer factors operate here as well as in the more ob- 
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vious states of pure perception. Psychologically and biologically the is 
lated individual is an incomplete part of nature. 

No review can do justice to the amazing wealth of theoretical sp 
tion and experimental reference which this work contains. The major 
limitation of Koffka’s variety of scholarship is that which is character 
istic of the German Gestalt school as a whole—it is lumbering rather tha 
sprightly, narrowly confined to the specialized literature of configuratio: 
ism (see the highly abbreviated bibliography), and appallingly unhis 
torical in outlook. It is not that Koffka does not know his history 
modern psychology—he apparently considers most of it irrelevant to | 
main concern. There is also a barren austerity about his final product 
that mocks his pretentious claim to have*brought cosmos out of chaos 
How is psychology brought closer to life when there is little if any mentior 
of abnormal, political, anthropological, educational, and industrial ph 
nomena in this book? The chief merit of the volume lies elsewher 
There must be suggestions for at least a hundred interesting experimenta 
studies scattered throughout these pages. One can gladly make that 
recognition and give whole-hearted approval to the laboratory technician’s 
creed phrased by Koffka as follows: ‘‘ Without a system of hypotheses, 
as rigid and concrete as possible, even if they are speculative, no syst: 
matic research work will be possible. As I read the sign of the times, 
boldness, not caution, must be the catchword.’’ 


GEORGE W. HARTMANN, 
Pennsylvania State College. 


JENKINS, JOHN G. Psychology in Business and in Industry. New York 
John Wiley and Sons, 1935, pp. xii + 388. 
This book is a systematic and concise presentation of the whole field of 
business psychology. The treatment on each topic is necessarily brief 
and the author was doubtless confronted with the problem of what to omit. 


For the most part his selection appears sound. The introductory section 
distinguishes handbooks of technical information from manuals of pra 
tice, contrasts the lay and the experimental approach to industrial prob- 
lems and discusses the nature of experimental and statistical analysis. 
This section strikes the reviewer as disproportionately long in comparison 
with the rest of the treatment but does lay a systematic foundation for 
the remainder of the book. The usual chapter on pseudo-psychology 


follows as the first in the section on selection of employees. Interviews 
and rating scales are then discussed with stress on the fact that most of 
the experimental studies have dealt with reliability rather than validity. 

The discussion of tests is necessarily curtailed but contains a few well 
chosen examples. There is a commendable emphasis on correlating tests 
with the criterion. The author gives a hint of the ranking procedure as 
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preliminary to correlation and then stops at that point. It would seem 
that the intellectually curious student might want to go a little farther 
ind, at least in an appendix, a correlation might be worked out rather 
than merely referring to statistical texts. When classifying tests as lan- 
guage, performance, speed, power, it might be well to include brief illus- 
ations. The text is inclined to minimize the importance of the intelli- 
gence tests in industry, overlooking apparently the fact that many tests 
ch are not so labeled but are rather akin to intelligence tests have 
been quite useful in the clerical field. Nothing is said about the so-called 
mechanical and social type of intelligence test, nor regarding the efforts 
at personality measurements. 

The section on industrial production opens with a consideration of the 
ffect of drugs. Tobacco is discussed at some length, apparently not 
because of its industrial significance but in order to emphasize the impor- 
tance of control experiments. Alcohol and caffeine are treated briefly. 
{n interesting criticism is given of the usual concept of efficiency in 
terms of production because it fails to consider input as well as output. 
After illustrating motion study in some detail, its basic assumptions are 


; 


criticised on two counts: the ‘‘one best way’’ flies in the face of indi 
vidual differences and breaking the work into its basic elements falls short 
because the total skill often involves something more. After calling 
attention to confusions in the use of the term fatigue, the author con 
siders rest pauses and shortened hours of work, drawing particularly from 
the research of the British group. A brief critique of studies on sleep 
follows. The conditions of work are touched upon, including the high 


spots of ventilation, illumination and noise. Monotony is disposed of 


n a few pages with the implication that no advance has been made in 
the problem since the time of Munsterberg. 

The fourth section deals with personnel problems such as handling 
and motivating workers. The author suggests that it is more of an art 
than a science in many cases. Consideration of the normal distribution 
curve leads to a mention of the place of the feebleminded in industry 
and to the importance of recognizing the initial symptoms of insanity. 
The author recommends more of a mental hygiene program for industry. 
Experiments are cited on motivation produced by knowledge of results, 
competition, praise and reproof. 

The final section of the book is devoted to advertising and selling and 
the approach differs from other treatments of the topic. The primary 
problem of advertising is stated as that of the theme or message in the 
particular market. The author decries the usual list of appeals and as 
instances of the way it ought to be done, describes three experiments,— 
one on confusion between trade names, another on the relation between 
belief and reasoning, and a third on positive versus negative appeal. 
Certain subsidiary problems arise in presenting the appeal to the reader, 
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such as attention and memory. With reference to the former the aut} 
attaches much significance to the work of Nixon in observing eye mo\ 
ments, feeling that this gives a more direct measure of attention th 
experiments involving recall of material which has been presented. An 
interesting suggestion is made that foreign advertisements in English 
might be used for many experiments in order to eliminate the factor 
familiarity which cuts across studies made with local advertisements. 

With reference to personal selling the author notes the absence of 
experimental material. He cites an instance of consumer analysis and 
a statistical study of ways to win an argument. 

The final section is devoted to market research, especially psychological 
contributions to it. The research may deal with the attributes of tl 


product which are desired, the processes which lead to buying and the 


approach may be made through interview or questionnaire. It is better 
to find out why the individual bought a particular product than to ask 
him why he wants a new product. 

The chapter on instruments and techniques of market research is the 
most original of the book. Certain field tests are described, e.g., syrup 
concentration in a beverage. In interviewing, the importance of rapport 
is emphasized. The form of question in the interview or questionnaire is 
subdivided into yes-no, and multiple-choice and their comparative merits 
discussed. 

The final chapter on measuring results of advertising includes the us: 
of coupons, ranking by consumer juries, measurements of sales in experi 
mental areas, recognition of advertisements in a magazine or a dummy 
and recall and association methods. 

The book touches on practically all the topies that are of importance 
in the field under discussion although some mentions are of necessit\ 
extremely brief. In many such cases, footnote references are given but 
it sometimes seems as though it would be well to gratify the reader’s 
curiosity to a slightly greater extent. The references, however, are wi 
chosen. The point of view in the work is distinctly critical and all th 
fundamental principles come in for careful serutiny. The tendency 
is a wholesome one for the college student who may be using the book 
It would be irksome for the business reader for whom the book evidently 
is not intended. The treatment is not actually iconoclastic but th 
reviewer was surprised to find so many things wrong with business 
psychology. Perhaps the greatest contribution of the book is this crit 
ical evaluation of underlying principles which will induce people working 
in this field to avoid cutting corners. The arrangement of the book is 
logical and follows an obvious topical outline. Jenkins has done a 
careful and worth-while piece of work. 

Haroutp E. Burtt, 
Ohio State University. 
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